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(OLSEN MENT GRANT to DEFRAY the 

EXPENSES of SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS.—APPLICA- 
TIONS for the year 1902 must be received at the Offices of the Royal 
Society not later than JANUARY 31 next, and must be made upon 
Printed Forms, to be obtained from the Cirrk To THE GOVERNMENT 
Grant Commrrrez, Royal Society, Burlington House, London, W. 


fNXNHE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in St. James’s 
quarter are prepared to elect some ADDITIONAL MEMBERS. 

Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Men, 
Government Officials, and others of social and commercial standing. 








Address, by letter only, Cruz, 14, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
8.W. 
TEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER RANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of ‘ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


*° EMBERSHIP. —Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include— 

The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
‘Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20! a year each for Four Widows of News- 
vendors. The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this 
Fund as an appropriate memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign 

‘The ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25!., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenewn He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ faxes on Knowledge,’’and was for very many 
years a staunch vies dled of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

‘The ‘‘Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 35)., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generous y 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year toa che and 15l. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8e 

W. WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 





3 RADUATE (23), well read in English and 

French Literature, Four Years’ experience in Publisher's Office, 

desires ENGAGEMENT —Address Lecror, care of Greenberg’s Agency, 
80, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ANTED, PERMANENT SITUATIONS in 

ENGLAND by TWO FOREIGN TEACHERS with good know- 

leige of English, (a) Classics and French ; ()) Italian, French, German, 

and Mathematics. Good experience and "excellent references —Offers 
to be sent to Cu. Ciemenr, 14, St. James Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ANTED, a DANE, to give TWO WEEKLY 

MORNING LESSONS in DANISH.—Apply, stating terms and 

serene to Mrs. C. O., care of Bantin, Newsagent, 16, New Quebec 
treet. 


{INE ARTS—WANTED, competent LONDON 
REPRESENTATIVE.—Letters only, with eigen sre and terms, 
to L. H. Lrrevne & Son, 1, King Street, St. James's, S,W. 


SoUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
4 CAPE TOWN. 


WANTED. SCIENCE MASTER (Graduate), to teach CHEMISTRY 
and PHYSICS. Salary 250/., with Science Grant, Merit Grant, and 
Yension. Worl commences’ on APRIL 1, 1902.—A plications, with 
six copies of ‘Testimonials, to be sent, by JANUARY 24, to Sir James 
Rrssett, Woodville Sy ne, Edinburgh, from whom further 
pai ticulars may be obtaine 


N UNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, a TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, LONDONDERR 
HEAD MASTER OF SCIENCE AND a 

Applications are invited for the above post. Salary 3001. per annum. 

Applicants must have had some years’ practice in Mechanical 
Engineering or Electrical ae Workshops, and knowledge of 
teaching and organization of Schools. 

Duties to in S& ; in the the d 
Candidate may be required to advise the Committee as to fn, 
Fittings, &c., fora New Scho Ol. 

Applications. giving qualificati 
by FEBRUARY L to the Secretary, 

“Savings Kank, Londonderry. 





























, to be sent in 
J. z WILLIAMS. 


ALLEYN SCHOOL, © EAST DULWICH. 


‘The Office of HEAD MASTER will SHORTLY be VACANT, and the 
COLLEGE GOVERNORS of DULWICH COLLEGE invite applications 


bere in 
didat it be Grad oi some University of the United 
rand met not be over 40 years of age. The caper pane 








] y 
OTICK.—The MODERN SCHOOL opened by 
Mr. Spe De Brath, M Inst.C.E., at Grande Rocque, Guernsey, 
has been I VED to PRESTON HOU ‘SE, BOOKHAM, SURREY. 
Conversational Modern Languages. Short hours, with special atten- 
tion to physical development and health of boys.—Prospectus and 
Scheme of Instruction on application to the Heap Master. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


<HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Pg cbc Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
2, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


V JILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 


(CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING 
Principal—J. W. WILSON, M.Inst.C.E. M.I.Mech.E. 
NOTICE IS GIV +s a ous eee TERM will COMMENCE 
on WEDNESDAY, Ja ew Students will present themselves 
for the ENTRA NCE VEN AMINATION on TUESDAY, January 7, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 


Full Prospectus free by post on application to the Rraisrrar, School 
of Art, Crystal Palace. 


te ROOT 
A SCHOOL 




















ON 
FOR BOYS 
Head Master—HAROLD PICTON, B Se. (Lond ) 

Gold, Silver, and Research Medalist of University College). 
Among the distinctive features of the School are the following :— 

1. The School aims first at training character. It does not aim with 
young Boys at preparing for Examinations, though older Boys are 
ere for professional careers 

‘The teaching of Science is chiefly by the discovery method. 
The teaching of French is largely conversational. 

t Mathematics is taught by concrete examples ‘and as a tool for 
practical use. 

Latin is taught to all Boys asa key to their own language, and to 
the older Boys for professional examinations 

6. In Geography the Boys are taught to infer commercial facts from 
physical features. 

7. In History they are made familiar with the life oe nag people and 
the changes in its outer manifestations, ¢ g., architectu 

8. There is no denominational teaching of religions hat respect is 
encouraged for all honest belief. 

9. Discipline is kept with scarcely any detention. 

10. The report form evaluates the whole of the Boy’s activities, not 
merely his schoo! work. 

11. Companionship of masters and boys is a fundamental principle 
of the School. 

12. An elective School Council decides all school rulesand regulations. 

SCHOOL REOPENS JANUARY 20. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 16. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the 
University of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medi- 
cine ; also instruction in subjects of General Education 

‘There is a Training Department for Teachers, a Hygiene Department, 
and an Art School. 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE. 


Full information from the Principat 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERTSON, B.A. 
The SESSION for 1902 OPENS on THURSDAY, January 16 
‘The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching Diplomas granted ay, =e Universities of London and Cam- 
bay os held annually in Decembe' 
A COURSE of SATU URDAY "MORNING LE — for TEACHERS 
on SCHOOL HYGIENE will BEGIN JANUARY 1 


COLLEGE, 


AT CLACTON ON-SEA. 





for WOMEN 





for WOMEN 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE YORKSHIRE ( COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, AND LAW. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 7.—Prospectus 
(post free) from the Recistrar. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schoolg for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if sup lied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
fa oo Employed by RPh, India Horr as Indexer, Portuguese and 
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Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corp of 


FRANCE, —The -ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOT RS, 
TOULON. 

And atthe GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








CHANGE of ADDRESS. 


JAMES BAIN, Rookseller, late of No.1, Haymarket, S sha 
to give notice that, owing to the termination of his Lea 
REMOVED to No. 14, CHARLES STREET, HAYMARKET, 8S.W 


Vise NOBEL PRIZE for LITERATURE, 


This Prize, one of the Five Nobel Prizes, is annually 
awarded by the Swedish Academy (Svenska Akademien) in 
Stockholm ‘‘to the person who, during the year immediately 
preceding, shall bave produced in the field of Literature the 
most distinguished work of an idealistic tendency.” 

The Statutes of the Nobel Foundation, which is based 
upon the last Will of Dr. Alfred Bernhard Nobel, contain 
the following stipulations about the Prize Competition in 
gue — 

The term “ Literature,” used in the Will, shall be understood 
to PB di not only works falling under the category of Polite 
Literature, but also other writings which may claim to possess 
literary value by reason of their form or their mode of exoosition. 

The proviso in the Will to the effect that for the Prize Com- 
petition only such works or inventions shall be eligible as have 
appeared ‘during the preceding year" is to be so understood that 
a work or an invention for which a reward under the terms of the 
Will is contemplated shall set forth the most modern results of 
work being done in that of the departments, as defined in the Will, 
to which it belongs. Works or inventions of older standing to be 
taken into consideration only in case their importance have not 
previously been demonstrated 

8 3. Every written work, 
anpewee in print. 

The amount allotted to one Prize may be divided equally 
ao E2.. two works submitted, should each of such works be 
deemed to merit a Prize. 

@ 7. It is essential that every candidate for a Prize under the 
terms of the Will be proposed as such in writing by some duly 
qualified person. A direct application for a Prize will not be taken 
into consideration. 

The grounds upon which the proposal of any candidate's name 
is “made must be stated in writing and handed in along with such 
papers and other documents as may be therein referred to. 

The special regulations concerning the Prize for Litera- 
ture define in the following manner the conditions valid for 
proposing candidates for the aforesaid Prize :— 

The right of proposing competitors for the Prize belongs to 
Members of the Swedish Academy; Members of the French and 
Spanish Academies which are similar in aim and organization to 
the Swedish Academy ; Members in the Literary Classes of other 
Academies ; Members of such Literary Institutions and Societies 
that are analogous to Academies; as also persons teaching 
Zsthetics, Literature, or History at Universities. 

Duly sealed propositions forthe Nobel Prize for Literature 
should be forwarded to the NOBEL COMMITTEE OF THE 
SweEDISH ACADEMY, in Stockholm, prior to February 1 of 
each year. 

= amount of the Prize is avout 150,000 Swedish Crowns 
(8,2501. 


AUTHORS entrusting TYPE-WRITING (9d. per 
1,000 words) and Museum: Researches (9d. an hour) to Miss M., 
may rely on 





desires 
he has 











‘to qualify for a Prize, stall have 





care of Anglo-American. 24, Trafalgar Buildings, W.C., 


prompt and efticient service 


‘['YPE- -WRITING (AUTHOR®S’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 

Tripos; Cam »ridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 

Languages). Revision and Translation undertaken. Scale of Chai 

on application. Authors’ references. Terms (cash), Is. per 1, 

under 5,000, 1s. 3d.—8. R., 1, Lingard’s Roed, Lewisham, 8.E. 








words; 
iP EPR WRITING —_ the WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 


Duplicator. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
S1KEs & Sikes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Koad, W. 


[He AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably Ag 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with y Publishers. “Terms and Tent, 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buroues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


Cc. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations,and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 


Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


ROCKS. MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. V aluations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 




















NIGHT & FORSTER, Printers, Water Lane 
Pecos Leeds, give ESTIMATES for PRINTING Parish 





Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and Count; Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries C reported in —- 
French, and German. Technical Seasaiiaane into and ea all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-writte 

A Che trained for Indexing and Secreta’ Two a London 
and Berlin 








Regi of Learned Societies, and General Bookwork. 
Titeatrations in Three-Colour or otherwise. 


A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum. Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING - 13. Bream’s Buildings Chancery Lane, b..U. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent 
developments of the Photographic Reproduction 
of Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 





Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walrut, and other hard Woods are on view. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character and prove acceptable Presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-room, Boudoir, Shooting-box, &c. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or 
ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST of every character 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration. 


The Company’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
100 Miniature Photograpbs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Catalogues. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


CAtai0G UE, No. 34.—Drawings of the Farly 
English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 
&e.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, Whistler—Illustrated and Kelmscott 
ks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™m. Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Brod Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 














RIGHTON BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 132.— 
Special entries of Sets of Standard Authors in fine bindings— 
Art—Astronomy — Bewick — Topography —County Histories—Biblio- 
“ee Eg dog 4 — Erasmus — Howitt — Mrs. Jamieson—Leech— 
uskin — Shelley — Shakespeare, &c.— The International Library of 
Famous Literature, Edited by Dr. Garnett, 20 vols. royal 8vo, half red 
morocco, new, 7/. 10s., half price. Free to Bookbuyers.—W. J. Smiru, 
41-3, North Street, Brighton 


YUNBRIDGEK WELLS. — APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED, Sitting-Room and One or Two Bedrooms. Quiet, 
pleasant, ‘and central. Three minutes’ walk from South Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Station. No others taken. Permanency or other- 
wise.—X. M , 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 














Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On WEDNESDAY, January 8, ENGRAVINGS 
of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL, ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS 
after the OLD MASTERS. 

On THURSDAY, January 9, RMBROIDERIES 
and FABRICS. MAJOLICA, MINIATURES, SNUFFBOXES, and other 
OBJECTS of VERTU. 

On FRIDAY, January 10, PORCELAIN, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 


On SATURDAY, January 11, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWINGS of the late Rey. H. L. NELTHROPP, the late 
ROBERT FRANK, Esq., and others. 


Libraries of the lute ADOLPH BEHRENS, Esq. ; the late 
Dr, G. P. BADGER, D.C.L. (by order of the Executors) ; 
and other Properties. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester uare, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, January 9, and Following Day, atten minutes past 
1 o'clock precise'y, the LIBRARIES of the late A. BEHRENS, Esq , 
the Jate Dr. G. P. BADGER, and other Properties, including German 
and French Scientific Works—Early Editions of the Writings of F. 

con —Cranmer’s Sacraments, 1550—Eikon Basiliké, 1648 — Gray’s 
Poems, 1768—Ainsworth’s Lancashire Witches, 3 vols —Cwsar, Elzevir, 
1635—Olney Hymns, 1779—Hakluyt Society’s Publications, 49 vols.— 
Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon—Badger’s English-Arabic Lexicon— 
Ormerod's History of Chester, 3 vols.—Works relating to India and 
the East—Old Plays—Books with Coloured Plates—and Miscellaneous 
Works in all Branches. 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, January 10, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 

COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, comprising Mezzotint Subjects after 

Morland, Ward, J. R. Smith, Reynolds, Northcote, Lawrence, &c.— 

Fancy Subjects of the English and French Schools; also a choice 

SERIES of SCRAPBOOKS, the Property of a LADY—Sporting Sub- 

jects—Views and Portraits suitable for extra illustrating—Water- 
Colour Drawings—and Paintings. 





Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, January 14, and Three Following Days, at half-past 
4 o'clock precisely, rare BRITISH, FOREIGN. and COLONIAL 
POSTAGE STAMPS, including the Collection of a well-known Member 
of the London Philatelic Society. 





Indian Curios, the Property of a Civil Engineer retired 
rom the Indian Service. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on MONDAY. January 20, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 

very fine COLLECTION of CURIOS of the DISTRICTS of the 

NIZAM’S DOMINION. comprising Silver—Brasses—Bidar, Work of:the 

Bahmany Dynasty of Kings who reigned between 1347 and 1525; also 
a Collection of Old Burmese Curios from Theebaw’s Palace. 











Library of the late Rev. Dr. E. L, CUTTS, B.A. D.D. 
(by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on WEDNESDAY, January 22, and ‘Two Following Days, the LIBRARY 

of the late Rev. Dr. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. D.D. (by order of the Executors), 

comprising Theological, Archzological, Historical, Poetical, and 
General Literature, both English and Foreign. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





Library of the late JAMES CAWTHORNE, Esq., removed 
Jrom Brighton (by order of the Exzecutors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

EARLY in FEBRUARY, the FIRST PORTION of the LIBRARY of 

the late JAMES CAWTHORNE, Esq., removed from Brighton (by 
order of the Executors). 


Further particulars will be duly announced. 





Scientific Instruments and Apparatus, 
Electrical Apparatus, 
Photographic and Lantern Apparatus. 
FRIDAY, January 10, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

One or Two TELESCOPES and MICROSCOPES by GOOD MAKERS. 
QUANTITY of ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, LENSES, and other APPARATUS, and 
LANTERNS and SLIDES ; also 
A number of LOTS of GENERAL PROPERTY 
On Account of VARIOUS OWNERS. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 

Catalogues on application 





Curiosities. -TUESDA ¥, January 14. 
R. J. C. STEVENS’S next SALE of CURI- 
OSITIES from all Parts of the World will take place on 
January 14, and will include 
RELICS from PEKIN, 
CHINA, BRONZES, and ORNAMENTS from JAPAN, 
WAR CLUBS, DRUMS, and CURIOS from NEW GUINEA, 
DERVISH RELICS, 
And an Immense Variety of CURIOS from ALL PARTS. 
Catalogues on application. 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Rare and valuable Books, including the Library of a 
Gentleman, recently deceased, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.U., 

on WEDNESDAY, January 8. and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Courses de Testes et de 
Rague faittes par le Roy en l’Année 1662 — Bretez. et Lucas, Le 
Plan de Paris—Perrault, Les Hommes Illustres, 2 vols —Kaphael, 
Loggie nel Vaticano—Penrose’s Athenian Architecture—Richardson’s 
Rook of Ceilings, Coloured Copy—Sauvan’s Tour of the Seine. Large 
Paper—Nattes’s Coloured Views of Bath—Drake’s Eboracum—Jiillings's 
Raronial Antiquities of Scotland, 4 vols., Large Paper—Chronicles of 
England, by Sir H. Ellis, 14 vols, russia—and other Antiquarian 
Works—an interesting Collection of Early Plays by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Shirley, Massinger, singe, ech Dryden, Lee, Wycherley, 
Shadwell, D'Urfey, and others—Henry VIII Primer, R. Grafton, 
1545—and a few Early Printed Books—Dodoens’s Herball, 1586— 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 1669—Waller’s Poems, 1645—and others in 
Early English Literature—Tracts and Pamphlets relating to America, 
&c.—Wordsworth’s Evening Walk and Descriptive Sketches in Verse— 
Gray’s Odes—Landor's Simonidea—Lamb’s Elia—Jane Austen's Pride 
and Prejudice, 3 vols —Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. in the Original 
Numbers—Jesse’s Richard 1II.—BRorrow’s Works, 12 vols.—and other 
First Editions of Lever, Leigh Hunt, Thackeray, &c , many being uncut 
copies—Books illustrated by Eisen, Gravelot, Moreau, and others— 
Bibliographical Works by Barbier, Qu¢érard, &c —EFarly Juvenile Books 
—also the Tudor Translations, a Complete Set, 32 vols.—Villon Society's 
Publications — Jesse’s Works, 30 vols.—Lamb and Pater’s Works, 
Edition de Luxe—and other Library Editions of Esteemed Authors— 
Books illustrated by George Cruikshank, Bewick, and others—Standard 








Works in History, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Valuable Law Books, including the Library of a Barrister, 
rettring—Office Furniture, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, January 17, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BOOKS, comprising 
a complete Set of the New Law Reports, from the commencement to 
1901, half-calf—Series of Law Journal and Law Times Reports—House 
of Lords and Privy Council Cases, and other Reports in Chancery, 
King's Kench, Exchequer, &c.—Black-Letter Year-Books — Cutler's 
Patent Cases, 14 vols.—Reports on Shipping and Insurance—A Selec. 
tion of Modern ‘Text-Books ; also useful Bookcases, Tables, and other 

Oftice Furniture, &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
M ESSES: HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, January 22, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Gould's Family of 
Humming Birds, 5 vols. morocco extra—Pergolesi's Original Designs 
of Vases, &c —Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages, 12 vols. 
Large Paper—The Studio, 26 vols., 1893-1901—Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, 
3 vols., and Works, 11 vols. morocco—RK. and E. B. Browning’s Works, 
23 vols. Large Paper—Arber’s English Reprints, 11 vols. Large Paper 
—MS. Note Books, Papers, &c., collected by Sir Henry Ellis— 
Thiers, Histoire du Consulat et la Révolution Frangaise, 31 vols.— 
Elliot’s History of India, 8 vols —Kaily’s Sporting Magazine, 74 vols. 
—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols —Newman’s Works, 27 vols. 
calf gilt—and other Standard Books in General Literature. 


Catalogues are preparing. 








BRLackwoon's MAGAZINE. 
No. 1035. JANUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

ON the HEELS of DE WET. I. The birth of the Brigade. 

FACT and FICTION in IRELAND. 

WITH the BOERS ROUND MAFEKING. 

The RETURN of the PRODIGAL. By May Sinclair. 

AMONG the FIFE MINERS. By Kellogg Durland. 

The ANGLO-SAXON SOCIETY WOMAN. 

‘The WESTCOTES. Conclusion. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

LADY SARAH. By G S. Street. 

MASTER TARTAR. 

GUERILLA WARFARE: an Historical Parallel. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 14-16. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield—A 
Collection of Platitudes—Faction v. Party—The Spanish Main—Sir 
Henry Morgan and the Buecaneers. 

BRITISH SETTLEMENTS in the NEW COLONIES. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


1"* NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER, 
For JANUARY, 1902, COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 
And contains Contributions by 
Lieut.-General Sir ANDREW CLARKE, G.C.M.G C.B. CI.E., Agent- 
General for Victoria.—Our Naval Position in Eastern Seas. 
LESLIE STEPHEN.—The Good Old Cause. 
Sir JOSHUA FITCH —The Education Problem. 
H. CANDLER.—1. Mrs. Gallup's Cypher Story. 
Maliock. 
R. B. MARSTON.—2. Mrs. Gallup’s Cypher Story. A Reply to Mr. 
Mallock. Bacon—Shakespeare— Pope. 
bie ot Prof. T. K. CHEYNE.—A Turning-point in Old Testament 
tudy. 









A Reply to Mr. 


The Hon Lady HELY-HUTCHINSON.—Female Emigration to South 
Africa. 


EDWIN C. BURGIS.—A New Route to Canada. 
Lady PRIESTLEY.—Sir James Paget and Louis Pasteur. 
JAMES G. HUTCHINSON.—British Labour—A Workman’s View. 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND.—Music versus the Opera. 
HERBERT COOK.—Did Titian Live to be Ninety-nine Years Old? 
The Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL.—The Reduction of Town Fogs. 
H. SOMERS SOMERSET.—The Kitchen Waggon. 
Lieut -Col. PEDDER.—Where are the Village Gentry? 
Sir WEMYSS REID.—Last Month. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Limited. 





Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for JANUARY, now ready, contains— 

1. LORD ROSEBERY and the COPPERHEADS. By E. T. Cook. 
ANGLOPHOBIA in GERMANY. By “ Patric quis Exul.” 
The SOCIAL ABYSS. By C. F. G. Masterman. 
The INTERNAL ORGANISATION of the NATION in TIME of 
W By Col. F. N. Maude. 
The Bg Meee wd of LITERARY CRITICISM in FRANCE. 
y 


Pen 


o 


Edward Wright. 

BACK to the LAND. By C. W. Sorensen. 

The SITUATION in SPAIN. By John Foreman. 

WHERE to GET MEN. By Miles. 

The NATIVE PROBLEM in SOUTH AFRICA. By the Rey. J. I’. 

Darragh, Rector of Johannesburg. 

10. RUSKIN and DEMOCRACY. By J. A. Hobson. 

11. DO TRADE UNIONS LIMIT OUTPUT? By Clement Edwards. 

12. OUR UNHAPPY DIVISIONS : Comments on Canon Henson's Plea. 
By the Bishop of Durham, the Deans of Ripon, Durham, 
Winchester, and Ely, and the Rey. H. Rashdall. 

13. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By ‘‘A Reader.” 


London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


Sexe 





Now ready, post free 4gd. R 
Ts E BUILDER NEW YEARS NUMBER. 


Contents. 

Ilustratiors of WINDSOR CASTLE, from the N.W. (Roland W. 
Paul); The NEW (R.C.) CATHEDRAL, WESTMINSTER (W. Curtis 
Green); TOMB of MAXIMILIAN I., INNSBRUCK, with some of the 
Statues (A. C. Conrade); ANTWERP in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

H. W. Brewer); On the SCHELDT in the DAYS of VAN ARTE- 
VELDE (from a Crayon Sketch by the Editor); Articles on SIR 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS, with Illustrations of some of his Chief 
Works, including SOMERSET HOUSE BEFORE the EMBANKMENT 
(W. Monk), The OLD ENTRANCE to the ALBANY (from a }'rawing 
in the Soane Musenm), &c ; also on OLD KNIGHTSBRIDGE (i!lus- 
trated); the Opening Chapter of a Series of Articles (Student's 
Column) on DRAINAGE and PRIVATE SEWAGE DISPOSAL; with 
other Interesting Matter, both Literary and Artistic. ¥ 

London: The Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, W.C. 





's‘HK NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR (Tenth Year of 
which commences December, 1901) is reeognized as the best and 
most valuable Monthly Magazine by all Classes of Coin Collectors, 
including Royalty. Directors of Museums, and Members of Numismatic 
Societies, both at Home and Abroad Illustrated Articles by competens 
Writers are constantly running, whilst each Month a carefully prepared 
and priced Catalogue of many Hundreds of cheice Coins, both Ancient 
and Modern, is included. Subscription enly 2s. 6d. per annum, post 
free.—Specimen gratis of Spink & Son, 17, Piccadilly, London. 
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NOW READY. 


WHITAKER’S 
ALMANACK 


WILL IN FUTURE BE ISSUED AS A 


NET BOOK. 


Sewed, | Half bound, 

with Supplement, 

] S . 1 9 O 2 e 2 s x 6 d 5 
NET. NET. 





London: J, WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





READY EARLY IN JANUARY, 1902. 


Crown 8vo, neatly half bound, 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


Full dark blue morocco, round corners, gilt edges, 


WHITAKER’S 
PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, 


KNIGHTAGE, 
and COMPANIONAGE. 


The Cheapest and Handiest Work on the Titled Classes ever issued. 





London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Lirrep, 12, Warwick Lare, E.C. 


| FROM MR. MURRAY'S LATEST LIST 


—~.—_——— 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. XVI. JANUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
MEMORIES and PORTRAITS. 
ON the LINE. 
ENGLAND'S ANTIQUATED FINANCE—FREDE- 
RICK GREENWOOD. q 
BRITISH COMMERCE, 1581-1900 (with Diagrams)—J. : 
HOLT SCHOOLING. 
The LANGUAGE QUESTION in SOUTH AFRICA— 
Sir ALEXANDER E. MILLER, K.C. C.S.I. 
a ALLY—ARCHIBALD R. COLQU- 





























TRADE and the SPADE in GERMANY—LAURIE 
GNUS. 


The RATIONALE of VACCINATION.—G. ARCH- 
DALL REID, M.B. C.M. F.R.S.E. 

A PLEA for an ENDOWED STAGE—-T. STURGE 
MOORE. 

RELIGIO PUEKI—Rev. JAMES H. F. PEILE. 

4 FAMOUS MEDLEVAL AUNTING BOOK. It. 
(Illustrated)-W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
The NEW BACONIAN MARE’S NEST—Rev. Father 

HERBERT THURSTON, 8.J. 
An EPISODE.—Hon. Mrs. WEDGWOOD. 
The SONG of the VINE—B. PAUL NEUMAN. 

*.* BINDING CASKS for the Quarterly Volumes of the 
MONTHLY REVIEW, appearing in March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December, may be obtained at all Booksellers’ 
and Newsagents’, price 1s. net. 

READING CASKS, suitable for any Number, price 2s. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LIEUT.-GENERAL 


SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., 
Of Aliwal, G.C.B. 


Including his Services in South America—In the 
Peninsula and France—At New Orleans — At 
Waterloo —In North America and Jamaica—In 
South Africa during the Kaffir War--In India 
during the Sikh War—and at the Cape, &c. 


Edited by G. C. MOORE SMITH. 


With some Additional Chapters supplied by the 
Editor, 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 


2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
[Just out, 

‘*Nearly six hundred pages alive with energy...... As 
bright and gay as a romance by Lever, and it will be many 
years before we find so brilliant an exampie of simple 
enthusiasm...... There is not a page of these two admirable 
volumes that is not worth reading...... Harry Smith ranks 
among the happiest men that ever lived. But the book is 
not only happy; it is packed with military wisdom......All 
soldiers may study it with profit...... It is edited in the most 
workmanlike fashion. Mr. Moore Smith is to be congratu- 
lated not only upon his material, but upon the skill and 
accuracy wherewith he has handled it.”—.Spectator, 


MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK. 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by the late 
Sir COURTENAY BOYLE, K.C.B. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Just out. 


‘* A perfect storehouse of delightful anecdote.” 

Daily Mail, 

‘* Mary Boyle was intimately acquainted with so many 
persons of note, and could discourse about them and herself 
so pleasantly, that ber book has all the charm of the most 
entertaining sort of diary. Her cheerfulness and kindly 
humour shine visibly on every page.” —Standard, 


A SAILOR OF KING GEORGE. 

Being a History of the Adventures of 
Capt. Hoffman, R.N. 

Edited by A. BECKFORD BEVAN and the 

Rey. H. B. WOLRYCHE WHITMORE. 


With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 
[Just out. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW GARDEN BOOK. 
The GARDEN of a COMMUTER’S 


WIFE. Recorded by the Gardener. With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


OLD TIME GARDENS. Newly set 
forth by ALICE MORSE’ EARLE, ‘A Book 
o’ the Sweet of the Year.” Profusely illus- 
tia‘cd from many beautiful Photographs col- 
lected by the Author. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 
net. [Just ready, 


SCENES of RURAL LIFE in 
HAMPSHIRE AMONG the MANORS of 
BRAMSHOTT. By W. W. CAPES, Rector 
of Bramshott. With Illustrations and Maps, 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 

DAILY MAIL,—‘ May well stand as a model of such 
contributions to the history of our rural communes.” 


INSECT LIFE: Souvenirs of a 
Naturalist. By J.-H. FABRE. Translated 
from the French by the Author of ‘ Mademoi- 
selle Mori.” With a Preface by DAVID 
SHARP, M.A. F.R.S. Illustrated by M. Pren- 
dergast Parker, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

DAILY MA/L.—‘“‘The volume is an enchanting one, 
full of intensely interesting stories of the instinct of insects, 
observed with a care and an infinite patience that are dis- 
tinctive of the great students of nature," 














With Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. A 

Biography. By H. E.SCUDDER. In 2 vols. 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘Will be found extremely interesting. 
It is prepared with much care and judgment.” 





The MAKING of an AMERICAN. 


By JACOB A. RIIS, Author of ‘How the 


Other Half Lives,’ &c. With numerous I]lus- 
trations. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


LIFE EVERLASTING. By John 
FISKE. Globe 8vo, 38. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By HENRY SIDGWICK, Author 
of ‘The Methods of Ethics.’ Third Edition. 
8vo, 14s. net. 


NEW POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each, 


THE FIREBRAND. 
S. R. CROCKETT. 
ST. NAZARIUS. 


A. C. FARQUHARSON. 


ATHENA.UM.—‘‘It is a rare pleasure to find a book 
which is satisfactory in almost all respects. ‘St. Nazarius’ 
is such a book. The story is absorbing; its treatment is 
admirable, especially in restraint; and the tone is one of 
unusual distinction.” 


THE OLD KNOWLEDGE. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. 


MARIETTA: a Maid of Venice. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE REAL WORLD. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 


GOD WILLS IT: 


A Tale of the First Crusade. 











WILLIAM S. DAVIS, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimrTED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW YEAR’S BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1902. 


Seventy-first Year of Publication. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 


LODGE'S 
PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE 
FOR 1902. 


Corrected by the NOBILITY. 





AN INTERESTING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings by the Author, a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and a New Map of 
Mexico, especially prepared for this Work, extra 
cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


MEXICO AS I 
SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘ Through Finland in Carts,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.’ 
NOW READY, 

In 1 vol, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d. net. 


THE HEARTS OF 
MEN. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ &c. 


NEW AND INTERESTING BOOK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol, demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, 3 Charts, &c., price 12s. net, 


TO THE SOUTH 
POLAR REGIONS. 


Expedition of 1898-1900. 
By LOUIS BERNACCHI, F.R.G.S. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ *We Two,’ &c. 63. 


FLOWER and THORN. By 


BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of ‘ The Awaken- 
ing of Mary Fenwick,’ &c. 6s, 


FARDEN HA’. By Joanna E. 


WOOD, Author of ‘A Daughter of Witches,’ 
&e. 63. 


The MARRIAGE of MR. 
MOLYNEUX. By CECIL HEADLAM, Author 
of ‘The Story of Nuremberg,’ &c. 6s. 


The LITTLE SAINT of GOD: 
a Heroine of the Red Terror. By Lady 
FAIRLIE CUNINGHAME, Author of ‘A 
Wandering Star,’ &c. 63, 











London: HURST & BLACKETT, LiniTzp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
LIST. 


The REPORT of the EARL of 
DURHAM on BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. A New 
Edition, with an Introductory Note. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. (January 7. 

A New Edition of this celebrated Report, which has been 
out of print for many years, and is now practically un- 
obtainable. 

It is at the present of the highest value and interest. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of 
EGYPTIAN ARCHZOLOGY. A Handbook for Stu- 
dents and Travellers. By M. BRODRICK and A, 
ANDERSON MORTON. With 77 Illustrations and 
many Cartouches. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A convenient book of 200 pages, containing a mass of con- 
densed information in dictionary form, and therefore most 
accessible. It will form for the traveller a good companion 
to the guide-book to Egypt, and for the student a handy 
book of reference. It is the only one of its kind in English. 


The AGAPE and the EUCHARIST. 
By J. F. KEATING, D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The exact relation between the Eucharist and the Love 
Feast in early Christian times has long been a cruz to 
scholars. An exposition of the subject, with full illustration 
from Jewish and heathen sources, is given in this book, 
which brings together for the first time in English all the 
known ancient references to the Agapé. 





METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL- 
BOOKS. 


Edited by OLIVER D. INSKIP, M.A. LL.D., 
Head Master of Framlingham College, and 


W. WILLIAMSON, B.A, F.R.S.L., 


Head Master of the West Kent Grammar School, 
Brockley, S.E. 


A New Series of Class-Books suitable for Candidates pre- 
paring for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examina- 
tions, and for the Lower and Middle Forms of the Public 
Schools. 

Each Volume is the work of a Master who has had consider- 
able experience in teaching his subject, while special atten- 
tion bas been paid to the arrangement of the type and 
matter, which is as clear and concise as ossible. The Books 
contain numerous Examination Papers, and, where the sub- 
ject requires it, are fully illustrated. In scholarship, in 
excellence of printing, and in lowness of price, this Series 
will be found inferior to no other. 


A CLASS BOOK of DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A, FIFTH 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

In use at over 200 large Secondary Schools, including 
Bath College, Blackbeath School, Bradfield College, Chel- 
tenham College, Edinburgh Academy, Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Mill Hill School, Nottingham High School, St. 
Olave’s Schoo!, Southwark, St. Paul’s School. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 
MARK. Edited by A. E. RUBIE, M.A., Head Master 
of the Royal Naval School, Eltham. With 3 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. (/mmediately. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. With numerous Passages 
for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on Essay 
Writing. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [/mmediately. 


JUNIOR CHEMISTRY. By E. A. 


TYLER, B.A. F.C.S., Science Master at Framlingham 


College. With 73 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
[/n the press. 





FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By R. R. N. BARON, M.A. With Vocabularies and 
Notes. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; Key, 33. net. [Nezt week. 

Suitable for use in upper forms and for Candidates for 

Army Examinations. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY of 
FOREIGN NATIONS. By F.C. BOON, B.A. Crown 


A TEXT-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL 


BOTANY. By M. C. POTTER, M.A., F.L.S. Second 
Edition, Rewritten, and with additional Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Jn the press. 


A PRIMER of TENNYSON. By 


W. M. DIXON, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
at Birmingham University. Second Kdition, Revised. 
Crowu &vo, 2s, 6d. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CONTENTS. 


HISTORY OF WALES 

Mr. Harpy’s Poems ... ie 

Mr. McTaaGarT aS HEGELIAN 

QUEEN Mary I. or ENGLAND ove 

DESERTS AND ForEsTs OF NoRTH AMERICA 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ROME es re 

New Novets (The Portion of Labour; The Real 
World; The Arbiter; The End of an Epoch ; The 
Winds of Cathrigg ; One Life Between ; An Idol of 
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LITERATURE 
Wales. By Owen M. Edwards. 
the Nations.” (Fisher Unwin.) 


Watzs has long suffered for the want of an 
adequate trustworthy history. That want 
has insidiously undermined the nation’s self- 
respect, and made the heart of many a 
Welshman sick. It has at last been sup- 
plied, in broad outline, though not in detail, 
by the appearance of Mr. 0. M. Edwards’s 
long-expected volume in the “Story of the 
Nations” Series. His work represents the 
first fruit, not the full harvest, of modern 
historical research, while the very title of the 
series in which it is included has imposed 
obvious limitations on him. 

For more than two centuries and a half 
Dr. Powel’s ‘Historie of Cambria,’ pub- 
lished in 1584, continued to be the classic 
authority on Welsh history, and in Wales 
no gentleman’s library was deemed complete 
without a copy. Since the appearance of 
its eighth edition, in 1832, there have been 
but four serious attempts at a history of 
Wales. First came fhe Welsh work of the 
Rev. Thomas Price (Carnhuanawe), pub- 
lished in parts between 1836 and 1842. In 
accuracy and critical treatment it marked a 
great advance on anything previously 
written. It was followed in 1852 by Wood- 
ward’stwo handsome volumes, which appealed 
mainly to dilettanti, and added nothing to the 
previous stock of knowledge. In 1869 
appeared Miss Jane Williams’s concise and 
fairly accurate history, in a convenient 
octavo volume of some 500 pages. She was 
the first to make systematic and judicious 
use of the numerous publications of the 
Rolls Series, and one is surprised that her 
serviceable work has never been reprinted. 
Price’s history concluded with the fall of 
Llewelyn, while the other two were con- 
tinued to the time of Henry VIIL., or, as 
Woodward puts it, to ‘‘the final incorporation 
of Wales with the kingdom of England.” A 


“Story of 





more ambitious work than any of the pre- 
ceding was issued from a Glasgow press in 
1872-4. It was laboriously compiled by a 
typical Welsh scholar, a self-educated son 
of the Eisteddfod, Gweirydd ab Rhys, who 
set himself the task of writing, in many 
volumes, a political, social, literary, and 
religious history of ‘‘the Britons and the 
Welsh” from the earliest times to the 
Victorian era. No one has since adopted 
his monumental scale. The magnitude of 
the research which is necessary before a 
detailed history of Wales can be written 
seems to have appalled students, so that the 
production of the last quarter of a century 
has been limited to a little isolated work on 
special periods and a few experimental text- 
books for the use of schools. After these 
years of comparative barrenness comes Mr. 
Edwards’s book, and it differs essentially 
from its predecessors. It does not aim at 
being a learned work, but it nevertheless 
bears the impress of intimate acquaintance 
with the results of research on both the 
Welsh and English sides, the author’s plan 
being to bring out clearly the main outlines 
of his country’s story, to trace with a free 
and bold hand the course of its development, 
and to sum up in large suggestive generali- 
zations his conclusions as to the complex 
influences which, accumulating through the 
ages, have made Wales what it is at the 
present day. 

As a Merioneth man the author has 
sought for the key to this story in the 
physical configuration of his native county. 
The geography of Merioneth is that of Wales 
in miniature: it is 
‘a collection of mountain-tops ; no river flows 
into it—its valleys open to every point of the 
compass, it has no real capital It was, at 
its best, an unsatisfactory unit for local govern- 
ment.” 

It is this same key-note of the dominating 
influence of the mountain that the author 
strikes in his opening sentences :— 

‘* Wales is a land of mountains. Its moun- 

tains explain its isolation and its love of 
independence ; they explain its internal divi- 
sions; they have determined, throughout its 
history, what the direction and method of its 
progress were to be.” 
Later he explains how this master-influence 
has moulded the Welsh character, and as 
the passage illustrates fairly his clear, easy, 
and luminous style, it may well be quoted 
at length :— 

‘*Tf the mountains of Wales made political 
union difficult, they gave their inhabitants the 
same characteristics, and gave them community 
of ideas and of aims centuries before combined 
action became possible. The wild rugged out- 
lines of the mountains are mirrored as intense 
but broken purposes in the Welshman’s cha- 
racter, always forming great ideals, but lacking 
in the steady perseverance of the people of the 
plain. The silent and majestic solitude of the 
mountains has sunk into the Weishman’s cha- 
racter as the fatalism which is the basis of his 
life and thought. The mountains, his mute but 
suggestive companions, strengthen his imagina- 
tion. His imagination makes him exceedingly 
impressionable—he has always loved poetry and 
theology ; but this very imagination, while 
enabling him to see great ideals, makes him 
incapable of realizing them—he is too impatient 
to be capable of organization.” 

But even before his ancestors reached 
these mountains, doubtless some deep-rooted 
characteristics had already been formed. As 





to the question of origins, Mr. Edwards 
accepts the theory, first popularized by Prof. 
Rhys in the Report of the Welsh Land 
Commission, that the vast majority of the 
people of Wales at the present day are not 
Celts nor even Aryans, but the descendants 
of an aboriginal race, labelled by Prof. Rhys 
as ‘“‘ probably Pictish,” though the more 
usual anthropological name of Iberians is 
applied to them by Mr. Edwards. We are 
told that the short, dark, long-skulled Ibe- 
rian still ‘“‘ predominates everywhere among 
the peasantry,” the blood being probably 
purest in South-Eastern Wales. He is 
generally the poet of the present day, 
though apparently not of the Middle Ages— 
the greatest Welsh poets of the last two 
centuries, Goronwy and Islwyn, being in 
appearance typically Iberian, the one a 
native of Monmouthshire, the other of Angle- 
sey. The author does not speculate as to 
who the Iberians were; he contents himself 
with saying that they advanced westwards, 
‘ possibly along the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean,’”’ a view not inconsistent 
with the plausible theory of their kinship to 
the North African white race, the ancient 
Egyptians and the modern Berbers. After 
the Iberians arrived tue Celt, “a mighty 
hunter and conqueror,” hailing probably 
from a colder home. He first subdued the 
aboriginals, and then settled down in their 
midst as a master ruling over slaves. There 
is, of course, nothing specially new in this 
account of the earliest inhabitants of Britain, 
but there is much that may be so described 
in the author’s conclusions as to the far- 
reaching influence of this subjection of the 
earlier race to a governing class belonging 
to the later. It explains the existence all 
through early and mediseval Wales of a 
dominant class of free tribesmen and a sub- 
ject class of communities of serfs. According 
to our author, the medieval prince was a 
Celt, and the political history of Wales 
during the days of its independence is that 
of the rise and fall of a princely caste whose 
chiefs were alternately the oppressing 
organizers of their own people and their 
defenders against England. With their 
disappearance, crushed, dispossessed, or 
anglicized, there began, even in Glen- 
dower’s time, but more markedly under the 
Tudors, an upheaval of a lower subject 
class, represerting the enslaved Iberian of 
old: ‘‘ The Wales of the princes disappears, 
the Wales of the peasant begins to take 
shape.” ‘The rise of a self-educated, self- 
governing peasantry” is, therefore, repre- 
sented as the most important movement of 
the second great period of Welsh history, 
stretching down even to the present day. 
In the transition the survivors of the Celtic 
nobility ceased to be patrons of Welsh 
literature, their character degenerated, the 
self-sacrificing ‘‘lord of kin” became a 
grasping “‘lord of land.” A continuity was, 
however, maintained, for their changing 
traditions were inherited, their decaying 
literature imitated, by the emerging 
subject class, which, ‘with stronger 
thought and increasing wealth, rules Wales 
to-day.’’ That, briefly summarized, is Mr. 
Edwards’s interpretation of Welsh history ; 
his theory as to the undying influence of 
the relation of Celt to Iberian—suggested, 
perhaps, by the somewhat analogous relation 
of the official Norman caste to the Anglo- 
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Saxon—runs like a golden thread through 
the whole fabric of his narrative. The long 
vassalage of the Iberian peasant, and the 
discipline of service during the emanci- 
pating process of his self-education, have 
prepared Wales for ‘‘a future of more self- 
conscious life and of greater service.” 

Mr. Edwards’s point of view is all- 
important ; he draws his inspiration from 
the mountains of his native Merioneth; he 
is himself a distinguished representative of 
the once-subject class. Having explained 
his regulating theory, we must now turn 
to the fascinating succession of pictures 
which he has made of the changing scenes 
of national development. Owing perhaps 
to the fact that another volume in the same 
series is devoted to ‘ Early Britain,’ he very 
lightly passes over the pre-Norman period, 
allotting it altogether only some twenty- 
five pages; while of its social conditions, 
which Mr. Seebohm has done so much to 
elucidate, he only explains enough to make 
the political history intelligible. This 
admits of no reference to such important 
subjects as the early British Church and the 
early war-poetry associated with the names 
of Aneurin and Llywarch Hén. A much 
larger space—in fact, two-thirds of the 
whole volume—is devoted to the four cen- 
turies and a half extending from the advent 
of the Norman to the Act of Union. It is 
here that Mr. Edwards has achieved the 
greatest success, for his clear vision and 
graphic touch have enabled him to evolve 
order and sequence out of the chaos of the 
conflicting policies and the almost incessant 
warfare of the period. He shows how 
quick the Norman was to recognize that 
Chester, Shrewsbury, and Hereford were the 
military keys of Wales, the natural points 
of departure for its conquest. These were 
therefore granted to barons whom fear of 
the Welsh would keep loyal to the king, 
while they used their swords to carve 
Welsh additions to their lordships. The 
daring dream of independence was, how- 
ever, conceived by the ablest of their 
number—Robert de Belesme, who, with 
the aid of the Welsh, aimed at making 
Shrewsbury the capital of the west. Had 
he succeeded, the subsequent history of 
Wales would probably have been very 
different :— 

‘* A kingdom of the west, formed of Norman 

and Welsh elements with Shrewsbury as its 
capital, might have risen as a rival to the 
kingdom that had London as its capital.” 
But Welsh treachery made the realization 
of the dream impossible, and it was 
rewarded with a renewal of the Norman 
harryings of Wales. 

Never has the subsequent struggle for 
Welsh independence been described with 
so much insight and sympathy, with such 
force and vividness: how the tide of Norman 
aggression was checked by two exiles from 
Ireland and Brittany, Griffith ab Cynan and 
Rhys ap Tewdwr; how Griffith’s son, the 
gentle poet - statesman Owen Gwynedd, 
united all Wales under his supremacy, 
and ‘introduced a feeling of greater 
humanity and chivalry into the wars 
of the period”; how Owen’s grandson, 
Llewelyn the Great, kept before him, 
during his long reign of nearly half a 
century, the ideal of a united prosperous 
Wales, in feudal dependence on the English 





king, and, though perhaps the greatest and 
most successful of Welsh generals, gave 
proof of his constructive statesmanship in 
the great council of chiefs that he called 
into being; how the greatness of his ideal 
is emphasized by contrast with 

‘the petty schemes and divided counsels which 
made Wales again a prey to its English invader, 
because by swerving back to its old selfish 
jealousies, it deserved the loss of its inde- 
pendence.” 

Especially luminous is Mr. Edwards’s 
account of the obscure period between the 
fall of the last Llewelyn and the dis- 
appearance of Glendower. Very clearly he 
brings out the effect produced on the peace 
of Wales and on the art of war by the policy 
which provided an outlet for the surplus 
population of Wales by drafting its restless 
crowds of archers for service in the French 
wars, and the still more revolutionary effect, 
social and economic, of the Black Death, 
which precipitated the emancipation of the 
serf, and gave much of the character of a 
peasant revolt against the lords to the rising 
of Glendower, whose political ideals are, by 
the way, warmly eulogized. The author’s 
intimate knowledge of Welsh and its 
mediseval poetry enables him toillustrate how 
in the bitter struggle for ascendency between 
bard and friar the former’s delight in the 
sensuous beauty of colour and his adoration 
of woman led to a fanciful Mariolatry, which 
associated the name of the Virgin with all 
the sweetest flowers of the field. This is a 
point which, if we mistake not, has hitherto 
escaped attention, but it helps to explain 
the hostility of most Welshmen to “an 
unwelcome Reformation.” Fortunately their 
attitude was different towards the other two 
great Welsh reforms of the Tudors: the politi- 
cal reorganization which, sweeping away the 
marcher lordships, completed the conversion 
of Wales into shire-ground, and the estab- 
lishment of an efficient system for the 
administration of justice. A clear, succinct 
account of all three movements is included, 
though the chapter on the Great Sessions 
has a few minor omissions. The restriction 
of the number of justices of the peace to 
eight for each county seems to have been 
disregarded almost from the first. The 
number of the judges of assize was soon 
doubled, and they had jurisdiction in 
Chancery and Exchequer as well as in 
Common Law matters. 

“The blind loyalty” of Wales to the 
Stuarts during the civil wars is empha- 
sized by means of a detailed analysis of the 
Welsh members of the Long Parliament, 
who were ‘‘nearly all Royalists,” though it 
is surely an error to include Simon Thel- 
wall in that description. New light is thrown 
on the Cromwellian government of Wales 
in the course of a striking appreciation of 
Morgan Llwyd, whose rough-hewn English 
verses exhibit the fanatic Puritanism of the 
Fifth-Monarchy men, and elevate Harrison, 
then commander-in-chief in South Wales, 
into ‘‘ a leader of the saints in the formation 
of a new state of heavenly birth.’’ Other 
notable appreciations which the volume 
contains are those of the Puritan John 
Penry, of the Jesuit fathers John Bennett 
and Robert Jones, of Bishop Morgan, trans- 
lator of the Welsh Bible, of Howel Harris, 
the trumpet-voiced revivalist—all concerned, 
though in divers ways, with the religious 





awakening; while there are also masterly 
sketches of Elis Wyn and Theophilus Evans, 
Goronwy Owen and Lewis Morris, pioneers 


of the literary revival. With scarcely an 
exception, they all sprang from the peasant 
class, whose interests were still further 
broadened and their emancipation com- 
pleted by the industrial revolution, the 
political reforms, and the educational de- 
velopments of the nineteenth century. 

We have dealt at such length with 
Mr. Edwards’s book because it is in 
many respects the most important relating 
to Wales that has been published for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Bearing 
in mind the limitations of the series, we 
cannot speak too highly of the manner in 
which the author has performed an extremely 
difficult task. He has also made a very 
judicious selection of illustrations to explain 
and embellish his text. Besides some thirty 
views of castles and churches and many 
glimpses of mountain scenery, these include 
‘A Typical Welsh Face’ (that of the poet 
Islwyn, previously described as ‘“‘ typically 
Iberian’’), a portrait of Lord Keeper 
Williams (from the painting at Lincoln 
College, Oxford), and a photograph of Mr. 
Goscombe John’s sculptured memorial to the 
Llansannan worthies. There are also useful 
outline maps, showing the divisions of 
Wales at various periods. Only a very few 
errors have crept into the book. Among 
typographical ones are ‘‘Tubervill” (p. 215) 
and ‘“‘Glynrhonddu”’ (p. 314) for Turberville 
and Glynrhondda ; when it is said that the 
Royalists ‘masked Hawarden” (p. 361) 
‘‘invested’”’ is probably meant. ‘‘ West of 
Snowdonia” (p. 47) should be east. Llan- 
dovery is higher up, not “lower down” 
(p. 210) than Dynevor, in the valley of the 
Towy, which, by the way, is not coterminous 
with Ystrad Tywi, as suggested in the 
index and elsewhere. -Pencarn, the seat 
of Sir Thomas Morgan, the soldier of 
fortune, is in Monmouthshire, not in 
Glamorgan (p. 352); and it was a new 
chapel, not a “palace,” that Lavd built 
at Abergwili (p. 355). We read +t “the 
most interesting facts’’ about the Court of 
the Marches in the seventeenth century 
‘‘are that Richard Baxter was chaplain to 
it, and that Milton’s ‘Comus’ was written 
to be acted at Ludlow by the children of one 
of its presidents,” but the author might have 
added the fact that Butler wrote at least a 
part of ‘Hudibras’ while steward of Ludlow 
Castle and secretary to another president ; 
and it is surely worth recording in the same 
connexion that Dr. David Powel published 
his ‘ Historie of Cambria,’ and made other 
contributions to Welsh literature, while chap- 
lain to Sir Henry Sidney. But these are 
trifling matters which cannot affect the high 
value of the work as the first continuous 
popular history of Wales. 








Poems of the Past and the Present. By Thomas 
Hardy. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Mr. Harpy’s ‘ Wessex Poems’ were per- 
plexing in the unevenness of their literary 
quality. They contained much that was 
inconsiderable and that failed to distinguish 
itself from the most commonplace pro- 
ductions of early Victorian art. On the 


other hand, there were a few things that 
stood out on a far higher level, had caught 
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the local colouring of the large pastoral life 
familiar in the same writer’s tales, and gave 
characteristic expression to his austere and 
melancholy philosophy. So far as these 
went, they were true poetry—individual, 
dignified, direct. They suggested a tempera- 
ment which had never learnt, as professed 
poets to some extent learn, to evoke the 
rhythmic mood at will, but which was 
stirred from time to time, perhaps at rare 
intervals, by some inner fluctuation of its 
own to this kind of utterance. It must be 
owned with regret that but few such 
moments seem to have gone to the making 
of ‘Poems of the Past and the Present.’ 
Mr. Hardy is a great master of English. 
That he should have considered that the 
large majority of the verses in this volume 
give worthy form to his thoughts and 
feelings can only show that he is almost 
wholly devoid of the faculty of self-criticism. 
The diction is persistently clumsy, full of 
ugly neologisms, with neither the simplicity 
of untutored song nor that of consummate 
art. The matter is colourless and abstract, 
although Mr. Hardy’s strength lies essen- 
tially in the actual and the concrete. Wessex 
is barred out, save for a stanza here and 
there which only awakes expectation in 
vain. Of course, there is a strong person- 
ality energizing. To say that this never 
asserts itself and masters the refractory 
medium would be to go too far. But such 
occasions now come more seldom, and are 
more brief than a reader of ‘ Wessex 
Poems ’ would look for. Those who formed 
the highest hopes from the earlier book 
will close the present one with a sense of 
disappointment, and with a conviction that 
if Mr. Hardy is deserting novel - writing 
for poetry, he is wholly mistaking his 
vocation. 


The preface affords an amusing instance 
of just that failure to comprehend the 
enigma of himself which we notice in Mr. 
Hardy. He says of the personal element 
in his poems :— 


“Tt will probably be found, therefore, to 
possess little cohesion of thought or harmony 
of colouring. I do not greatly regret this. 
Unadjusted impressions have their value, and 
the road to a true philosophy of life seems to 
lie in humbly recording diverse readings of its 
phenomena as they are forced upon us by chance 
and change.” 


This is arguable enough as an esthetic or 
even a philosophic point of view; but as 
a criticism of Mr. Hardy’s verse it is 
surely inapplicable. So far as he claims 
hearing at all, he presents not diverse read- 
ings of the phenomena of life, but a single 
reading repeated in various accents almost 
to monotony. It is a vision of the irony of 
life that alone inspires him, an irony which 
he almost always feels tragically, the 
expression of which is by turns grim, 
cynical, melancholy, resigned, and which 
more than once rises, in intention at least, 
to the sublimity of a indictment. It takes 
a lower form in an amused sense of the 
limitations of human sympathies or judg- 
ment :— 


I. 
There is a house with ivied walls, 
And mullioned windows worn and old, 
And the long dwellers in those halls 
Have souls that know but sordid calls, 
And daily dream of gold, 








Il, 
In blazing brick and plated show 
Not far away a “villa ” gleams, 
And here a family few may know, 
With book and pencil, viol and bow, 
Lead inner lives of dreams. 


Ill. 
The philosophic passers say, 
‘*See that old mansion mossed and fair, 
Poetic souls therein are they : 
And O that gaudy box! Away, 
You vulgar people there.” 


The same spirit of irony, more sombre 
and more passionate, informs what is pro- 
bably the most successful poem in the book, 
and, at the same time, one of the few fine 
poems suggested by the present war. It 
is called ‘The Souls of the Slain.’ Mr. 
Hardy imagines himself solitary at night 
hard by the Bill of Portland, brooding over 
the silence :— 


Soon from out of the Southward seemed nearing 
A whirr, as of wings 
Waved by mighty-vanned flies, 
Or by night-moths of measureless size, 
And in softness and smoothness well-nigh beyond 
hearing 
Of corporal things, 


And they bore to the bluff, and alighted— 
A dim-discerned train 
Of sprites without mould, 
Frameless souls none might touch or might hold— 
On the ledge by the turreted lantern, farsighted 
By men of the main. 


And I heard them say “ Home!” and I knew them 
For souls of the felled 
On the earth’s nether bord 
Under Capricorn, whither they ’d warred, 
And I neared in my awe, and gave heedfulness to 
them 
With breathings inheld, 


The souls are greeted by ‘‘a senior soul- 
flame ” who had preceded them. They ask 
eagerly whether their glory is held high 
amongst their kinsfolk, and learn that that 
is little in the minds of those who have lost 
them. 


* Some mothers muse sadly, and murmur 
Your doings as boys— 
Recall the quaint ways 
Of your babyhood’s innocent days. 
Some pray that, ere dying, your faith had grown 
firmer, 
And higher your joys. 
A father broods: ‘ Would I had set him 
To some humble trade, 
And so slacked his high fire, 
And his passionate martial desire ; 
Had told him no stories to woo him and whet him 
To this dire crusade !’’’ 
‘*And, General, how hold out our sweethearts, 
Sworn loyal as doves?” 
—‘*Many mourn; many think 
It is not unattractive to prink 
Them in sables for heroes. Some fickle and fleet 
hearts 
Have found them new loves,” 
“ And our wives?” quoth another resignedly, 
‘* Dwell they on our deeds ?” 
—‘* Deeds of home ; that live yet 
Fresh as new—deeds of fondness or fret ; 
Ancient words that were kindly expressed or 
unkindly, 
These, these have their heeds,” 


The whole of ‘ The Souls of the Slain’ is so 
singularly, both in dignity of image and 
harmony of rhythm, above the standard of 
most of its companions as strongly to con- 
firm the theory expressed above concerning 
the spontaneous and incalculable character 
of Mr. Hardy’s rare inspirations. There is 
only one other poem in the volume which 
we are willing to quote after it :— 





THE COMET AT YALBURY OR YELL’HAM. 


i 
It bends far over Yell’ham Plain, 
And we, from Yell’ham Height, 
Stand and regard its fiery train, 
So soon to swim from sight. 
Il. 
It will return long years hence, when 
As now its strange swift shine 
Will fall on Yell’ham ; but not then 
On that sweet form of thine. 
Surely this is very charming — an epithet, 
it must be confessed, not often applicable 
to Mr. Hardy’s verse, even at its best. 
The workmanship is more finished, the 
sentiment more genial, than is his wont. 
The sadness is that of melancholy, not of 
disillusion. 





= — 





Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. 
McTaggart Ellis McTaggart. 
bridge, University Press.) 

Mr. McTaccart’s book is not, as might 
perhaps have been conjectured from the 
title, specially devoted to Hegel’s ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Nature,’ but takes a wider range. 
By cosmology he means ‘the application, 
to subject-matter empirically known, of 
a priort conclusions derived from the 
investigation of the nature of pure thought.” 
The first and third parts of the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Religion’ contain, he remarks, 
almost the only detailed discussion of 
cosmological problems (in this sense) to be 
found in Hegel’s works. He has himself 
endeavoured ‘ to supplement rather than to 
expound.” Thus his book (with the excep- 
tion of a chapter on ‘ Hegelianism and 
Christianity,’ of which the aim is more 
strictly historical) is Hegelian merely in the 
sense that it is by one who has studied 
Hegel’s philosophy as a disciple, and has 
arrived at conclusions of his own, which 
may or may not be those of the master. 
We need not, therefore, discuss the question 
as to the precise demonstrative force of 
the Hegelian dialectic. For, as Mr. 
McTaggart observes (though not with this 
reference), ‘‘the manner in which the 
solution of a problem has been suggested is 
immaterial, if, when it has been suggested, 
it can be demonstrated.’’ He himself has 
undoubtedly, through the Hegelian dialectic, 
emerged into clearness. 

The first question he discusses is that 
of ‘Human Immortality’; and here he 
arrives, on Hegelian grounds, at what he 
admits to be a rather un-Hegelian view. 
Hegel, he thinks, admitted the immortality 
of the ‘finite personal spirit,” but, as he 
is obliged to concede, only casually. The 
admission, though not to be supposed insin- 
cere, was accompanied by indifference to 
the question. Mr. McTaggart, indeed, is 
found in one place drawing a distinction 
between Hegel and ‘‘any Hegelian who 
did not share his master’s objection to 
taking immortality seriously.” There is 
no difficulty in explaining this attitude. 
‘Since Hegel fails to emphasise the indi- 
viduality of the individual, his omission to 
emphasise the immortality of the individual 
is accounted for.’”’ This does not mean that 
he was indifferent to details. For, as Mr. 
McTaggart very truly says: ‘‘ Whatever 
the philosophical importance which he 
attributed to the facts of everyday life, his 
knowledge of them was profound, and his 
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—— interest in them was acute.” 
till, he felt no great interest in those 


applications of philosophy where indi- 
viduals are concerned as such, and not merely 
as phases in a process. Philosophy, however, 
has no right to ignore the metaphysical 
question of individuality. And when that 
question gets the discussion, from the point 
of view of the Hegelian philosophy, which 
Hegel himself did not give it, then we find, 
according to the author, that permanent 
‘differentiation of spirit”—the ultimate 
reality—is required. Are our selves, he 
asks, among the fundamental differentiations 
of spirit ? and does each of these differentia- 
tions exist eternally? His answer to both 
questions is in the affirmative. 

“To regard the self as built up of parts, 
which could exist after it, and be recombined 
like the bricks from a house which has been 
pulled down, is to render it impossible to explain 
consciousness.” 

This eternal existence, of course, is not a 
continuous sequence of conscious states 
through unlimited time. 

‘* Personal identity, no doubt, is the identity 
of a conscious being, but it does not at all 
follow from this that it must be an identity of 
which the possessor is conscious.” 

We must suppose a series of lives in time, 
which are the successive manifestations of 
the eternal individual. Guilt and merit, and 
the results of every kind of discipline to 
which the spirit becomes subject, are car- 
ried forward from one life to another. 
Finally, it is suggested, there may be a 
resumption of all successive experience in 
a completed state which is timeless and 
includes all the spirits—that is, all the 
realities—in the universe. 

These realities, as they truly are, form a 
unity—the unity expressed by Hegel as the 
Absolute. Hegel’s Absolute, Mr. McTaggart 
shows, is not personal, either for Hegel him- 
self or according to the logic of the system. 
And, after independent examination, he finds 
that there is no justification on any ground 
for speaking of it asa person. While the 
unity is for each individual, the individuals 
are not for the unity. Or, as he puts it in 
discussing Hegel’s philosophy of Chris- 
tianity: ‘All Spirit is personal, but it is 
many persons, not one person, although it 
is as really one Spirit as it is many per- 
sons.” The Absolute, then, is a spiritual 
unity, but not a person. Since popular lan- 
guage speaks of God as personal, philosophy 
ought to give way to usage, and call its own 
supreme unity merely the Absolute, resign- 
ing for itself all claim to the use of theistic 
modes of speech. 

Nevertheless, the Supreme Reality is 
identical with the Supreme Good. This 
could not, indeed, be asserted prior to com- 
mag of the two conceptions. There is 

ere an antinomy which Mr. McTaggart 
states as strongly as possible. On the one 
side :— 

**Tt is all very well for our aspirations after 
virtue and happiness to say that they must live. 
But what if the universe replies that it does not 
see the necessity? It can scarcely be denied 
that it has the power to act on its convictions.” 
On the other side :— 

‘The idea of the good comes from that para- 
doxical power which is possessed by every 
conscious member of the universe—the power 
to judge and condemn part or all of that very 





system of reality of which he himself is a 
part.” 

The solution is to be found in the insight 
gradually gained by idealistic philosophy 
into the truth of things, which, as Hegel 
showed, is not identical with the aggregate 
of facts as they appear. To take these all 
together as equivalent to the conception of 
God, and to call such a view “ pantheism,” 
was a popular misapprehension of his 
philosophy against which he constantly pro- 
tested. He may not always in practice 
have avoided every form of the error. 
Mr. McTaggart, for example, puts in a 
vigorous protest against his deification of 
the modern state. Hegel has rightly 
pointed out 
“that the highest realisation of the state...... 
may be considered as being in the past or the 
future, but not in the present. But when he 
comes to the state in detail he seems to for- 
get this.” 

Again :— 

‘*No part of Hegel’s teaching has been pro- 

ductive of more confusion than his persistent 
attempt to identify the kingdom of Prussia 
with the kingdom of Heaven.” 
His theory of punishment fails for this 
reason. It is true as applied to education, 
but false when the attempt is made to 
apply it to the criminal law. On the whole, 
there is nothing in his metaphysics which 
logically necessitates his view of society. 
Our attitude to present society must be 
partially hostile. 

‘‘ Each of us is more than the society that 

unites us, because there is in each of us the 
longing for a perfection which that society can 
never realise.” 
There is an alternation between social move- 
ments towards unity and towards differentia- 
tion, and in this alternation philosophy can 
afford no guidance as to the next step to 
be taken at any time. ‘It does not give 
us guidance. It gives us hope.” 

In the chapter on ‘ Hegelianism and 
Christianity’ the question is raised: Why 
did Hegel feel it appropriate to call his 
system Christian? The answer is 
‘*that according to him, not even the highest 
religion was capable of adequately expressing 
the truth. It could only symbolise it in a way 
which was more or less inadequate...... There 
can therefore be no question whether Chris- 
tianity is the absolute truth. For there is no 
question that Christianity must be counted as 
religion...... But, on the other hand, all religions 
express the truth with more or less adequacy, 
and the degree of this adequacy varies. It 
increases, Hegel tells us, as we pass along the 
chain of religions given in the ‘ Philosophy of 
Religion,’ from the lowest Magic up to the 
religion of Ancient Rome. One religion only 
(according to Hegel’s exposition, which prac- 
tically ignores the inconvenient fact of Islam) 
succeeds to the Roman. This is the Christian. 
Of all the religions of the world, therefore, this 
is held to be the least inadequate to express the 
truth.” 

The difficulty of understanding Hegel’s 
relation to Christianity, Mr. McTaggart 
proceeds, is increased by a change in his 
method of exposition when he reaches the 
Absolute Religion. 

‘*In dealing with the lower religions, he had 
described those religions in the form in which 
they were actually held by those who believed 
them—or, at any rate, in what he believed to 
be that form—and had then pointed out in what 
degree they fell short of absolute truth. But, 





when he came to Christianity, he did not 
expound the Christian doctrines themselves, 
but that absolute truth which, according to him, 
they imperfectly symbolised. This not unnatur- 
ally produced the impression that the doctrines 
of Christianity not only symbolised the absolute 
truth, but actually were the absolute truth.” 

The candour and lucidity of this exposition 
make it desirable to quote it at some 
length. The result, as Mr. McTaggart 
holds, is effectively to vindicate Hegel from 
any charge that might be brought against 
him of unworthy compliance either with 
officialism or with the prejudices of the 
non-philosophical public. He in fact desired 
to substitute, quietly instead of violently, a 
system that he held to be pure truth for a 
‘creed outworn.” Whether such a revolu- 
tion can be completely carried through 
while the sharp and hard definitions of 
articles incompatible with the philosophy to 
be substituted for them, and themselves 
already systematized by rigorous schovl 
logic, are left nominally standing, is another 
question. It is not as if the modern philo- 
sopher, whether living in a Catholic or a 
Protestant environment, had still to do with 
poetic legends in their plastic state. 

In Mr. McTaggart’s own development of 
Hegelianism he arrives finally at a position 
which he allows to be in some sort mystical. 
Both knowledge and volition are to be 
transcended, since the distinction between 
them ‘“‘can have no place in the absolute 
perfection.” 

‘*Tf arything in our present lives can resolve 
the contradictions inherent in knowledge and 
volition, and exhibit the truth which lies con- 
cealed in them, it must be love.” 


The process of reasoning, it may be added, 
retains all its lucidity to the end. Here as 
elsewhere, any one who can follow a philo- 
sophical argument at all will find the whole 
treatment thoroughly clear and interesting. 
The conclusion, of course, is not new—that 
reality is ultimately something timeless and 
not appearing under the forms of sense- 
presentation. 

The chapters that deal with the ‘ Moral 
Criterion,’ with ‘Sin,’ and with ‘ Punish- 
ment’ contain much able and candid dis- 
cussion of the questions of philosophical 
ethics. The main speculative interest of the 
book, however, will probably be found to 
be in the theory, stated generally at the 
beginning, ‘‘that all finite selves are eternal, 
and that the Absolute is not a self.” So far 
as the first position is concerned, the Hege- 
lian dialectic would seem to have acted in 
accordance with its nature by bringing the 
system round to itsopposite. For an assertion 
that the individuality of the individual is 
ultimately real would still remain the oppo- 
site of ‘‘ Hegelianism,” even if a suggestion 
of it—or an imperfect suppression of it— 
were found in Hegel himself. By such a 
modification the emphasis at least would 
have been entirely shifted. Thus Mr. 
McTaggart, we may say, has issued from 
the school in more than one sense. He has 
at any rate placed himself, with Mr. Bradley, 
among the chief of the independent thinkers 
who have formed themselves within it. 
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The History of Mary I., Queen of England. 
By J. M. Stone. (Sands & Oo.) 


Tris book deserves a high place among 
the histories which the now flourishing 
school of English Roman Catholic his- 
torical students has produced. Some years 
ago we praised a work by the same author 
on the persecution of the Franciscans under 
Tudor and Stuart rule, and assumed that it 
was the work of a man. Nothing in the 
present volume led to the correction of that 
impression, but we learn on what seems 
good authority that we are to speak of this 
talented writer as Miss Stone. It has fallen 
to our lot to review many biographies by 
ladies belonging to her school of thought, 
and the work has been on the whole dis- 
couraging. But this volume shows a power 
and solidity which set a bright example in 
the higher education of Catholic women. It 
is a biography of Mary rather than a history 
of her reign. In so far as it is biography it is 
deserving of all praise ; it is only as regards 
Mary’s brief reign that it is not adequate. 
It is based upon that mass of contemporary 
evidence which has been calendared and 
made accessible within comparatively recent 
times, a mass of evidence which had already 
gone far to ‘‘ whitewash ” Mary, atleast from 
the charge of personal vindictiveness, in the 
eyes of historical students. There was room 
for a life of Mary that should make known 
the facts toa larger circle. The drama of 
that life was so profoundly interesting that 
we can have hardly any quarrel with the 
biographer for her limitations. Miss 
Stone’s style lacks brilliancy, and the power 
of artistic presentation is not hers, but that 
she feels not the slightest temptation to 
adorn the tale is in Mary’s case a distinct 
advantage. The portraits of Mary, of which 
five are reproduced, tell her story in 
a language that is simpler still. Ambas- 
sadors may praise her beauty, documents 
may reveal her cruel physical sufferings, 
history may scotch and kill calumny, yet 
still Antonio Moro’s portrait in the Prado 
will remain the most damning fact against 
her. Itis the face of a woman whom one 
would not willingly see placed in any posi- 
tion of authority. Miss Stone has found 
the Mary of historic record to be, to her, an 
attractive and sympathetic personality ; the 
Mary of the great Utrecht artist was, we 
believe, the Mary who lost Exgiand for Rome. 
This is the real Mary, not Miss Stone’s. 

It behoves a stern critic of Protestant 
inaccuracy to keep a close watch on _ her- 
self. Itis easy and very proper to condemn 
Foxe for inaccuracy; but are we to look, as 
Miss Stone directs us, to Robert Parsons for 
the truth? And if Foxe’s lying testimony 
is to be repeatedly condemned, is it the part 
of a wise advocate to summon him as a wit- 
ness for the Romanist defence when his state- 
ments can be used to support that side ? 
Miss Stone writes as loosely as John Foxe, we 
think, when she states that *‘ during nearly 
the whole” of Elizabeth’s reign the instru- 
ments of torture were ‘never at rest,” 
whereas under Mary torture was “seldom ” 
applied. The Privy Council records of 
Mary’s short reign give some evidence which 
contradicts the impression this general state- 
ment is calculated to leave on the mind of 
the reader. The imp of negligence which 
sat on Foxe’s shoulder sits on our author’s 


wien she says that Mary released England 
from the cruel Vagrant Act of Edward VI. 
That Act was rescinded in Edward’s reign. 

There are some half dozen sentences 
scattered through the book in which an 
attitude of judicial impartiality has been 
suddenly and unaccountably dropped. They 
are such sentences as would condemn the 
work in the eyes of the author’s opponents 
as absolutely unjust and uncritical. We will 
not quote them here, because they are not 
characteristic. So much trouble has been 
taken throughout to avoid animus, that it is 
a thousand pities these few sentences were 
not ruthlessly struck out. Far more serious, 
because it pervades the whole book, is the 
teaching—to our thinking, the profoundly 
false historical teaching—that the Marian 
persecution is to be condoned because the 
doctrine of toleration was not part of Tudor 
morality. Lord Acton’s noble words ring 
in our ears :— 

‘*T exhort you never to debase the moral 
currency or to lower the standard of rectitude, 
but to try others by the final maxim that governs 
your own lives, and to suffer no man and no 
cause to escape the undying penalty which history 
has the power to inflict on wrong.” 


We commend to Miss Stone’s attention the 
whole of that inaugural lecture in which 
the professor discussed the limits of his- 
torical toleration. Just as to Miss Stone 
it will ever be true, and justly true, that 
Calvin burned Servetus — whether he 
watched from the window and gloated 
over his victim’s sufferings or no—so 
to her opponents the verdict on Mary, 
whether she be “Bloody Mary” or no, is 
‘* guilty.” The more we know of the mental 
torture which Henry VIII. inflicted on his 
child, the more we see in her her father’s 
failings. He forced her to sign papers that 
dishonoured her mother, that forswore the 
dearest tenet of her faith. Had her nature 
been fine in quality as Miss Stone would 
make it, from such a fire true metal would 
have come out purified. From her own past 
she might have learnt to be a queen able 
to guide and beloved of her people. But it 
was Mary’s misfortune to be spared the 
worst extremity of mental suffering: she 
had a Pope behind her to grant her dis- 
pensation; her recantation cost her and 
gained her less than Cranmer’s. Had it 
cost more, had she paid the whole price, like 
Cranmer, what a glorious memory would 
hers be now! 

Mary’s motto was “' Veritas temporis filia”’; 
the whole of the truth is not in this book; 
the part that is missing concerns her reign. 
For the biography Miss Stone has gone to 
the manuscripts, that is made obvious; but 
when the passage cited already stands in 
print, we want a reference to the printed 
calendar rather than to the manuscript. In 
a second edition we would urge the removal 
of the headlines which repeat the rather 
claptrap chapter titles, and the insertion of 
a line of text analysis with a date and Mary’s 
age indented on the right and left. The 
index is good, but at present it is the only 
clue to the book’s contents. 

















The Great Deserts and Forests of North 
America. By Paul Fountain. With a 
Preface by W. H. Hudson. (Longmans 
& Co.) 

Mr. Hvpson, asked to write a preface to 
this book, congratulates the reader on the 
fact that his author is neither a professed 
word-painter nor even a scientific natu- 
ralist ; and then, led away by the positive 
attractions of the book, finds he has written 
an ‘‘appreciation’’ rather than a preface, 
And the same temptation assails the critic: 
the style is often unconventional, but 
it is the man himself; there is a moral 
freshness and honesty about it which is 
very attractive, and we could even have 
welcomed in the narrative more of the 
personal element which he is resolved to 
‘‘keep in abeyance”; while the author’s 
faculty of accurate and sympathetic observa- 
tion is very considerable. This is well 
brought out in a series of life sketches of a 
number of animal groups, from the bison, 
whose extinction—‘‘a national crime which 
can never be forgiven the American 
people’’—is pathetically related, down to 
the spider and the common house-fly, the 
last being credited with a marked senso of 
humour. Mr. Fountain has the instincts of 
the true sportsman :— 

‘*T might have settled the question by shoot- 
ing down a specimen [of a deer], but it would 
take something more important than a question 
of identity to induce me to fire at a harmless 
creature when with young.” 

He disclaims the power to depict the 
solemn and gorgeous sunsets of the Ameri- 
can desert, but he describes forcibly the 
impression produced on the minds of his 
rough comrades by the grand aspects of 
nature in Arizona :— 

‘*Tt seemed to me that God was revealing 
His secrets to us when I looked upon these 
mighty wonders. This is no fancy. It had an 
effect on the behaviour of us all. When we 
looked on that tremendous shoot of water, fall- 
ing into a black cauldron more than a thousand 
feet without a break, deep in the dark abyss of 
some creeping river, as yet nameless, with walls 
of fantastically shaped rock three or four 
thousand feet high on either side of us shutting 
out the daylight, an awe fell upon every man 
of us. The look became grave, the voice 
solemn and measured and but seldom heard. We 
forgot, or feared, to utter those whimsical but 
blasphemous oaths that arise so freely to the lips 
of the wild hunter of the West; and when one 
of us was discovered on his knees behind a rock 
because he was ashamed to let his religion be 
seen, there was no smiling, and he of us who 
had dared to jest would have been knocked flat. 
I think every man prayed in some sort that 
night, and perhaps for many nights. God has a 
voice and a spirit moving over the vast desert, 
as well as over the face of the great deep, and 
we all heard it and saw it.” 

His notes upon snakes, their habits, and 
the character of the poison are especially 
curious. He asserts, too, that all artistic 
representations of snakes twined round a 
tree, from the early portraits of the great 
Author of Evil to the last illustrated work 
on natural history, are erroneous and indeed 
impossible :— 

‘Tn looking over old books on Natural His- 
tory, and some modern ones, I am sorry to say, 
it is most amusing to note the errors of both 
authors and artists. To begin with, no snake 
ever coils itself round the trunks and branches 
of trees in the manner represented in the 
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pictures which illustrate these works. Nor do 
they twist themselves round and round like a 
coil of rope on board ship. A snake cannot 
ascend a tree-trunk by coiling itself around it. 
Arboreal snakes seldom come to the ground, 
perhaps never, except by accident, and when by 
chance they find themselves there, it is not 
always that they find it easy to regain their 
natural position. They cannot ascend a smooth, 
branchless trunk by winding round it. If the 
trunk is rough and studded with knobs or 
excrescences, they swarm up the face of it till 
they come to the branches; but with large 
snakes this is a ticklish operation, and they often 
lose their hold and fall to the ground. Whenever 
they can they always regain their position by 
climbing up drooping or overhanging branches, 
and they will ascend bushes or low trees to reach 
such. When in trees they lie on the branches, 
not coiled round them, and the form they assume 
is like a double S, a W, or an M. The tail, 
which is prehensile, is the only part ever 
coiled round a branch, and that only to main- 
tain their hold while they dart at their prey. 
Ground snakes coil themselves in a very similar 
manner to the arboreal species; sometimes, 
however, they lie with part of the body looped 
over upon itself, with the head in the middle. 
When they intend to spring, the body is 
always drawn well together — coiled up, in 
fact, but not in the manner usually shown 
in pictures. When they shoot forward, they 
support themselves by the tail, rising 
sometimes almost perpendicularly. They can- 
not spring from the ground altogether, there- 
fore the radius of their attack is limited to 
their length—i.e.,a snake six feet long cannot 
reach an object by springing at a greater dis- 
tance than six feet ; but they will move forward 
and make repeated attacks with great rapidity. 
Purely ground snakes, such as the rattlesnake 
and the moccasin, never ascend trees. I have 
never heard of their doing so, and they seem 
incapable of it. Other species never leave the 
trees. A few species live on the ground, but 
ascend trees to seek for young birds and eggs, 
but this seems to be very rare.” 

The author tells us that his journeyings 
took place twenty-five years ago, but his 
use of the present tense leads to forgetful- 
ness of this and to occasional confusion, and 
where circumstances have greatly changed 
the fact might with advantage have been 
noted. Thus irrigation must have con- 
siderably reduced his “ million square 
miles’’ of desert. Again, are we to under- 
stand that the American police system of 
to-day is a disgrace, and that ‘‘to this day 
a Derringer is almost as necessary to the 
traveller as a walking-stick ” ? 

It is characteristic of the writer that, 
though apparently unaware that the salinity 
of lakes which have no outlet is almost an 
axiom of geography, he nevertheless arrives 
at the true explanation by correct inde- 
pendent reasoning. 








A History and Description of Roman Political 
Institutions. By Frank Frost Abbott. 
(Ginn & Co.) 

Il Consolato e 1 Pottert Pubblict in Roma. Di 
Ettore de Ruggiero. (Rome, Loescher.) 
Tue sudden appearance in the English- 
speaking world of so many books on the 
history of the Roman constitution shows 
that an educational need has only to be 
recognized in order to be met. This 


American contribution to the literature of 
the subject professes to be nothing more 
than an introduction to the study of the 
institutions of Rome, but it is not an 
elementary treatise written down to the 





intelligence of boys or immature students. 
Its judgments are the summaries of a wide 
and patient reading, which has been directed 
by a very human interest in political 
problems ; and, although the substructure is 
lacking, the views of the great masters of 
the science—sometimes modified by the 
author’s own impressions—are to be found 


here in a clear and readable form. The 
structure of the book also shows an 
ambition disproportionate to its size. Very 


full bibliographies of modern works, as well 
as references to the main original sources, 
are added at the end of each of the chapters ; 
the margins of the pages contain references 
to the passages of the greater text-books, 
and of Greek and Latin authors, which 
support the assertions that they adjoin; and 
at the end of the book the author has 
printed a well-chosen collection of epigraphic 
documents and extracts from authors such 
as Cicero, Tacitus, Gellius, and Pomponius. 
The style of the work is singularly unpre- 
tentious; it suggests the expert lecturer 
who is bent on making his points clear and 
will not spoil the lucidity of his exposition 
by any attempt at literary effect. Perhaps 
the same motive has led the author to 
abstain as far as possible from technical 
explanations, although, as he says in his 
preface, his desire for brevity has also 
been a motive for his seeming dogmatism. 
But an untechnical treatment may create 
more difficulties than it avoids. Institu- 
tions are seldom intelligible apart from the 
legal prejudices from which they spring, 
while anomalies are often the result of a 
conflict of juristic principles; and we can 
imagine a reader, devoid of all knowledge 
of the main principles of Roman law, mar- 
velling at the useless intricacy of the creation 
which he sees unfolded, and wavering in 
his confidence in the author’s promise that 
“no subject furnishes a better training in 
practical logic or gives us a clearer insight 
into the workings of the average human 
mind” than the political institutions of 
Rome. As might be expected from such a 
treatment, the author’s description of ten- 
dencies is better than that of institutions, 
and the historical portion of the work is on 
the whole more valuable than the sys- 
tematic. 

The historical sketch of the monarchical 
period contains the valuable remark that 
Rome’s narrow policy of incorporation was 
of ultimate benefit to the State, since, had 
new gentes been admitted on a par with the 
old ones, ‘‘the narrow tribal basis of the 
State might have lasted for an indefinite 
time.” It certainly seems true that a wider 
oligarchy might have offered a more success- 
ful resistance to plebeian claims. There are 
several statements in the historical sketch 
of the Republican period which cannot be 
so readily accepted. The view that the 
‘‘primary importance” of the Twelve 
Tables was ‘‘the publication of the method 
of procedure to be adopted ’’ is not borne out 
by the extant fragments of the code, which, 
while giving the minimum of information 
about the general rules of process, seems also 
to have been remarkably reticent about the 
forms of the /egis actiones. The difficulty of 
this view is, in fact, felt by the author when 
he comes to discuss the publication of the 
forms of action by Cn. Flavius. The solu- 
tion of the well-known difficulty about the 





relations of the Valerio-Horatian, Publilian, 
and Hortensian laws to one another is 
interesting, but not convincing. The 
author connects the early validity of 
plebiscita with the =patrum  auctoritas, 
not with the senatus auctoritas, and, 
consistently with this view, puts forward the 
improbable suggestion that Sulla made the 
approval of the patrician members of the 
senate necessary to the validity of a plebis- 
citum. With respect to the early marriage 
question, we are here told that mixed mar- 
riages were not strictly illegal, but that ‘‘ the 
patrician who took a plebeian woman in 
marriage lost his patrician standing by 
virtue of that fact,” It is difficult to imagine 
any adequate reason for the latter view. A 
patrician who wedded a plebeian woman 
may have been disqualified for certain 
priesthoods in which the wife, too, had her 
share of ritual; but why should he have lost 
more? A patrician woman, in like case, 
may well have lost her standing, for she 
became a member of her husband’s family. 
In the description of the clause of the 
Licinio-Sextian law that dealt with the 
debt question it is said that, after the in- 
terest paid had been deducted from the 
principal, “three years were allowed for 
the payment of the rest.” Livy, however 
(vi. 26), says, ‘‘ ut......triennio cequis portion- 
ibus persolveretur,”’ that is, that it should be 
paid in three equal instalments. The first 
lex of the comitia tributa is said to have been 
in 332 B.c.; but the lex Manlia, which is 
apparently meant, was in 357 (Liv., vii. 16). 
In the account of the dissolution of the 
Latin league the common error of regarding 
the commercium, of which the cities were 
deprived, as ‘the right to trade with one 
another” is repeated. It was doubtless 
the jus commercit that was taken away, but 
this means a perfect reciprocity in most 
private rights, which is far more than the 
right to trade. The statement that in 268 B.c. 
the Latin colonies were ‘deprived of some 
of their political and civil rights ” seems to 
imply that the old foundations were assimi- 
lated to the new Latin colonies established 
after that date; but of this there is no 
evidence whatever. It is difficult to dis- 
cover the typographical error (for such it 
seems to be) which underlies the statement 
that ‘‘the wars with Pyrrhus, with Carthage, 
with Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus occu- 
pied the Romans sixty-seven years.” In the 
description of the political history of the 
later Republic there is much that is excel- 
lent. The sketch of the Catilinarian “‘con- 
spiracy,” as a constitutional movement 
which became revolutionary, is particularly 
good. But this portion of the work contains 
at least one statement which is probably 
incorrect. This is, that the wltimum senatus 
consultum was used against Ti. Gracchus. 
There is no evidence that this decree was 
used, although the procedure directed 
against Tiberius’s followers resembled that 
of martial law. 

In the descriptive portion of the book 
which deals with Republican institutions 
we find a few doubtful statements. The 
mutual veto of the consuls in the senate and 
that of the preetors in the courts furnish 
large exceptions to the principle here laid 
down that ‘the veto power was rarely used 
by a magistrate against a colleague.” In 
discussing the responsibility of magistrates 
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the author repeatedly makes the statement 
that such responsibility was enforced by 
tribunes before the concilium plebis. The 
tribunician prosecutions before the comitia 
centuriata are apparently forgotten. In dis- 
cussing the methods of censorian animadver- 
sion the author thinks that ¢tribu movere is 
to diminish the value of a man’s vote by 
assigning him to a large tribe, inter erarios 
referre to deprive him of his vote altogether. 
What, on this hypothesis, could be made of 
such collocations as ‘‘omnes iidem ab 
utroque et tribu remoti et erarii facti” 
(Liv. xlv. 15); ‘‘tribu quoque is motus et 
cerarius factus” (Liv. xliv. 16)? If the 
expression is not pleonastic, the phrases 
must refer to removal from the tribes and 
the centuries respectively. It is curious to 
find the statement that the right to affix the 
censorian nota was abolished in 58 B.c. 
appearing side by side with a reference to 
Asconius (p. 9) which proves that the right 
remained, and that Clodius’s law simply 
limited the mode of its exercise. In the 
description of the tribunate a very good 
account is given of the mode in which the 
auxilium may have developed into the 
intercessio, but the statement that the 
tribune could not prevent the election of a 
magistrate is contradicted by two passages 
of Livy (iv. 50; xxv. 2). 

In the concluding portion of the work the 
various phases of the Principate from 
Augustus to Diocletian are successfully 
traced, and in the description of the imperial 
constitution there is little that could excite 
adverse comment. It is not, however, by 
any means certain that the prefectus annone 
superintended the distribution of corn to 
poor people. At least prefecti frumenti 
dandt are found as late as the second 
century A.D. The xominatio and com- 
mendatio are at least verbally con- 
fused in the statement that ‘this privi- 
lege of nominating candidates was legally 
recognized by the lex de imperio Vespasiani”’; 
and the description of the prefecti who 
administered the alimenta might have been 
amplified by the statement that this prefec- 
tura was usually combined with the curatio 
of the roads. 

It should be said, in conclusion, that the 
general appearance and printing of the book 
are very attractive, and that the proof- 
reading has been exceptionally well done. 

Our second book is a collection of articles 
contributed to the ‘ Dizionario Epigrafico’ 
by its editor. The practice of issuing such 
articles separately is to be commended when 
they are sufficiently numerous to form a 
connected whole, and to furnish an adequate 
treatment of a given subject. The present 
work satisfies these conditions fairly well, 
for the consulship looms larger on the title- 
page than it does in the book, and occupies 
but 98 pages out of a total of 439. The 
other sections, which deal respectively 
with ‘Cultus,’ ‘Imperium,’ ‘ Jurisdiction,’ 
and ‘General Administration,’ giveatolerably 
complete picture of the remaining depart- 
ments of the Roman constitution, although, 
as might be expected, there are sometimes 
cross-references to articles which do not 
appear in this volume. It is also possible 
that, had these chapters been originally 
composed for independent publication, they 
would not have assumed quite their present 
form. The completeness of reference to 





original authorities which a dictionary de- 
mands has been attempted; but quotations 
are exceedingly scarce, and the references 
are still embedded in the text instead of 
being placed at the bottom of the page. The 
epigraphic character of the original work is 
also manifested in the abundant illustra- 
tions from inscriptions given to points 
which are of historically minor interest 
and importance. Thus, out of the total 
of ninety-eight pages given to the con- 
sulship, twenty-one are devoted to the 
description of the manner in which the 
names and titles of the holders of this 
office are presented, to such points as the uses 
of the prenomen, gentile name, and cognomen 
in consular designations, and to the employ- 
ment of such phrases as consulatu or post 
consulatum. It has, however, proved difficult 
to illustrate some departments of the work 
from epigraphic material at all. Thus in 
the chapter on jurisdiction the only point 
which seems capable of anything like full 
confirmation from inscriptions is the com- 
paratively unimportant one of arbitration 
between the Italian and provincial towns. 
Even the inscriptions are rarely commented 
on, and the method of treatment throughout 
the whole book is positive and systematic, 
hardly ever discursive. It is only occasionally 
that the author breaks away to discuss a 
moot point, or to propound a new theory of 
his own. One excuse for this brevity given 
by the author is his assumption, which we 
hold to be rightly grounded, of the com- 
parative certainty of even the earlier 
traditions of Rome about the history of her 
institutions. The records, too, are viewed 
in a favourable light, and the author does 
not share the doubts which have been 
recently raised about the genuineness of 
the information furnished by the Fasti 
Capitolint. 

In the treatment of the consulate we find 
the statement, which is incomplete, if not 
inaccurate, that the consul designate gave 
his vote at the senate amongst the consulares. 
It should have been added that he gave it 
first. The connexion of the consular 
functions with the lex curiata is scarcely 
explained sufficiently by a supposed “ dis- 
pensation”’ from the latter. It seems that 
the /ex was really not demanded except for 
certain consular acts. The curious statement 
of the consul for 54 B.c., ‘‘ legem curiatam 
consuli ferre opus esse, necesse non esse’”’ 
(Cic. ‘Ad Fam.,’i.9, 25), demands a comment, 
not merely a reference to the passage. Its 
true explanation is probably to be sought in 
the fact that Sulla’s law on the ordering of 
the provinces had said, without any mention 
of the ex curiata, that the magistrate should 
retain imperium until he re-entered the city. 
The silence of Sulla probably presumed the 
law, but Appius argues from this very 
silence against its necessity. The author 
does not treat of the difficult question of 
consular intercession in the senate after the 
time of Sulla; and in his discussion of the 
question how the consuls were elected in 
the early Principate we are surprised to find 
“Tac. Hist., ii. 91,” appearing amongst a 
series of passages intended to support the 
view that this election was in the hands of 
the senate. This passage, which tells how 
the Emperor Vitellius, in canvassing for the 
consular candidates ‘‘ omnem irfime plebis 
rumorem in theatro ut spectator, in circo ut 








fautor adfectavit,”’ is one of the most difficult 
to reconcile with the view of senatorial 
appointment. In the excellent section deal- 
ing with the cultus of Rome the auspicia are 
treated. They would have been more 
appropriately discussed under the head of 
imperium, for they represent a magisterial, 
not a priestly, power. In this department 
of his subject the author abandons his 
usual reticence to evoive a new, and possibly 
correct, theory that the Roman people was 
consulted only when a dedication was 
demanded for a divinity, the consultation 
being the result of the people’s having the 
exclusive right to alienate solum publicum, 
but that for the reception of a new divinity 
the senate’s vote was sufficient. In the 
section dealing with the «imperium it 
is stated that, when a proconsul was 
appointed, the conferment of the imperium 
was always effected by the comitia tributa. 
The difference between the power of 
‘‘extension’’ possessed by this assembly 
and the power of ‘‘ conferment,” which re- 
sided in the comitia centuriata alone, is not 
noticed ; and yet itis proved by the appoint- 
ment of P. Scipio to Spain in 211 B.c., 
through a vote of the centuries (Liv. axvi. 
18). In that case there had been no 
previous tenure of the imperium ; hence the 
tribes were unable to grant the procon- 
sulate. A more serious misapprehension of 
the rules governing the tenure of provincial 
commands is due to the author’s view that 
Sulla limited the command of consuls to the 
sphere of home-administration (domi). It 
is undeniable that he in some way stereo- 
typed the practice which kept the consuls in 
Italy during their year of office, but that 
his legislation did not produce any legal 
incompatibility between home and foreign 
commands is proved both by Cicero’s 
remark about ‘“consules quibus more 
majorum concessum est vel omnes adire 
provincias”’ (‘Ad Att.,’ viii. 15, 3), and by the 
fact that, down to 52 3.c., the consuls did 
theoretically hold transmarine provinces 
during the greater part of their year of 
office at Rome. Had this not been the case 
there might have been no quarrel between 
Cesar and the senate. The provincial com- 
mands held by the consuls Lucullus, Cotta, 
and Glabrio are, therefore, exceptions to 
practice, not to law, and the grant of Mace- 
donia and Syria to Piso and Gabinius in 58 
B.c., although accompanied by unusual 
features, is not exceptional in the sense 
intended by the author. The vexed question 
of the provocatio militie is touched on in 
a commendably cautious spirit. The author 
believes in a law which extended the 
appeal to soldiers, but he holds that it was 
only permitted in cases where the offence, if 
judged at Rome, would justify a trial before 
the people. If this means “only for the 
crimes of civil life,’’ the view is tenable, for 
the rigorous maintenance of the full juris- 
diction of martial law for military offences 
is fully attested by authorities ranging from 
Cicero to Plutarch and Appian. It is to be 
regretted that the same discretion has not 
been exercised in treating the question of 
the Roman citizen’s right of appeal from 
the capital jurisdiction of provincial 
governors. This right, in the extreme form 
in which it is usually stated, is a fiction 
of modern historians, and few authors 
take the trouble to point out that, even in 
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the period of the early Principate, the two 
certain instances of its observance are 
exactly balanced by the two equally certain 
instances of its violation. 

There are some other cases in which the 
inquiring reader, who knows where the 
difficulties lie, may not feel perfect satisfac- 
tion with the author’s treatment of disputed 
points ; but the dissatisfaction will be to a 
large extent unreasonable, for it is the 
brevity of the lexicographer, not the mis- 
conception of the historian, that baffles us 
for the most part. And certainly the 
brevity and compression of this work are 
two of its signal merits. A greater number 
of references to original authorities, both 
literary and epigraphic, could hardly be 
packed into a smaller space, and the 
possessor of this book is likely to find the 
passage that he requires with the least 
possible delay. A full table of contents 
makes up to some extent for the absence of 
an index, and the printing is, on the whole, 
excellent, such forms as “ab senatus”’ 
(p. 21) and “Tutulus” (p. 227) being of 
very infrequent occurrence. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Portion of Labour. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

THERE is a great deal of close analysis of 
character in Miss Wilkins’s latest story of 
New England life. It is dominated by the 
capital and labour problem as it manifests 
itself in those regions. The heroine is a fine 
example of girlhood at its best, as well as a 
sample of the girlhood derived from the old 
settlers. Hilen, as a young child, exhibits 
very salient points of temperament, and all 
the racial tenacity and reserve of her father’s 
people, yet with a mingling of the violence 
coming from the Loud family, her mother’s 
stock. The early pages of the story—the 
drawing of the characters of father, mother, 
aunt, and grandmother—are good reading. 
In fact, in spite of some tedium, there is 
much merit in many parts of the book, 
though Miss Wilkins rarely seems to us at 
her best in a long story. Still, Ellen’s 
fortunes and the fate of others may be 
followed with interest. The author has 
not spared herself any effort in the way 
of observation and care for expression and 
truth of aspect throughout the story. 


The Real World. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Herricx’s hero is a fine fellow, well 
conceived and well drawn, interesting in all 
his stages, and true to life; he has plenty 
of grit and a strong will, and deserves to 
escape from the clutches of such an un 
principled creature as Elsie Mason. But, 
with one or two exceptions, the world in 
which he moves is low and sordid; the 
women heartless and self-seeking, the men 
degraded by their unending quest of riches. 
We hope and believe that we have here a 
picture of American society intentionally 
exaggerated by way of contrast to the sim- 
plicity and purity of the hero. It would 
have been interesting to hear more in detail 
of the life at Harvard, both on its social 
and intellectual sides; the slight account 
which we have pleases as a quiet reach 
would please in a turbid, rushing river. 


By Robert Herrick. 











Mr. Herrick has power and can write 
forcibly, and we hope that his next novel 
will deal with a more pleasant society. 


The Arbiter. By Mrs. 
(Arnold.) 


TueEre is a pleasant air of the modern 
and contemporary about this readable 
book. The device of the unblushing 
Pateley, the able editor, in transferring the 
State secret to the archives of his paper by 
means of a kodak, is redolent of the new 
century. Modern, also, are the ‘‘ charmin’”’ 
leader of rather slangy fashion and the 
youths and maidens who surround her at 
the church bazaar at Bad Schleppenheim. 
But the gist of the story is of the elemental 
kind. The lifelong devotion of a clever 
woman to her faithful but duller-witted 
spouse, the patience with which she keeps 
him up to his best standard, and, when 
he sinks into hopeless invalidism, strives 
to maintain his spirits, promoting the 
kindly fiction that he has sacrificed a 
statesman’s career for her sake, a fiction 
which naturally imposes on herself—all this 
is human nature of no special date nor time. 
That ‘‘Sir William ” is atypical Whiggish 
fossil, a Liberal of the day before yesterday, 
who surveys national expansion apprehen- 
sively ‘‘ from his own fireside,” is an acci- 
dent of the perennial situation. It is an 
element in his good fortune to inspire with 
equal affection the daughter who, to the 
secret chagrin of her young husband, takes 
charge of her father after her mother’s 
death. This husband, ambitious and en- 
thusiastic, who at a crisis in his fortunes 
falls under an unjust suspicion which bids 
fair to ruin him with his political leader, 
and who has the fortitude to conceal his 
sufferings from the wife to whom explana- 
tion would be torture, is a perfect type 
of modern chivalry. ‘The Arbiter’ may 
be recommended. 


Hugh Bell. 


The End of an Epoch. By A. Lincoln Green. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Screnriric romances of the future in the 
style of Mr. Wells, but without his unde- 
niable gift of imagination, are sometimes 
the reverse of stimulating. ‘The End of an 
Epoch’ does not bear the reader sufficiently 
away on the wings of daring or curious 
speculation, yet we are shown a strange 
enough spectacle—a world empty, or nearly 
empty, of human beings. This condition is 
caused by the accidental scattering of deadly 
germs conveyed to this country by a Teutonic 
man of science. The German gentleman 
has—for greater safety, as he supposes— 
taken his precious phials with him to 
Epsom Downs on a race-day. Ina mélée, 
where the eccentric professcr is mistaken 
for a ‘‘welsher,” the bottles get broken 
and the deadly germs are scattered 
broadcast. The results of the accident 
are fully and somewhat wearisomely 
described by a survivor, the hero of the 
story. It is his task to minister to the few 
aged folk on whom the bacillus has no 
effect. These ancient people are all that is 
left, a mere remnant of the teeming millions. 
Deserted London becomes the haunt of 
fierce dogs, of scavenger birds, a city of 
desolation and grass-grown streets. Fortu- 
nately the heroine has been preserved from 





death by having set forth early in the story 
on a visit to the North Pole. After 
many dangers and many days the curtain 
falls on her union with the intrepid youth 
who has saved her life and the lives of most 
of his companions. Such, or approximately 
such, is the outline of ‘The End of an 
Epoch,’ which recalls ‘ The Purple Cloud.’ 


The Winds of Cathrigg. By Christabel 
Coleridge. (Isbister.) 

Ficrion has seldom known a milder black 
sheep than Caradoc Crosby. It is true that 
his misdeeds are mainly in retrospect, 
and Miss Ooleridge’s story is occupied 
with the manner in which this respectable 
scion of a not too respectable Yorkshire 
family, having run away from home, works 
out his salvation as assistant in a superior 
bookshop, and falls in love in approved 
fashion with his master’s daughter. It 
seems astonishing to the reader that sinister 
suspicion should interrupt the course of true 
love and continue to cling for so many 
laborious pages round this ‘‘ Lord of Bur- 
leigh,” after he has unexpectedly inherited 
his father’s title and his godfather’s fortune. 
The picture of the Crosby family in their 
wild surroundings is well drawn. Of the 
minor characters, Edward Mason is the 
most convincing, whilst Elsie Elsworthy is 
a pleasing if not too interesting a heroine, 
and in happy contrast to the family she is 
to enter by marriage. 


One Life Between. By Alice Maud Meadows. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Ir is rather refreshing in the midst of 
morbidly introspective sentiment and high- 
flown passion to light on anything so 
frankly sensational as ‘One Life Between.’ 
Exciting in incident, it yet does not lack 
clever character- drawing. ‘‘The Major” 
(the villain of the piece, usually so called 
by himself and others) is a thoroughpaced 
rogue, who might, had he not been vexed 
by want of pence into living by his wits, 
have been a kindly enough worldling. As 
it is, he sticks at nothing that can serve his 
own interests. He does not, however (from 
his point of view), do anything needlessly 
cruel, though he counts murder, abduction, 
and other acts among his misdeeds. He 
works in connexion with paid tools of 
various kinds, yet keeps his place in society. 
Some of the scenes in which he and his 
agents figure and their machinations are 
very stirring. The poisoning in the theatre 
is cleverly planned and quietiy and effectively 
told. ‘The reader is in the secret of every- 
thing from first to last. Still, there is 
plenty of room for suspense and uncertainty 
about the fate of more than one person, 
including the Major himself. Frank — 
ostensibly the hero of the story—is second 
in interest. The wicked yet amiable Major 
is the life and soul of the whole plot and 
circumstances, and on him and his methods 
the interest really turns. He is the man 
who feels the necessity of living, and living 
well too! He is drawn on fresh lines, and 
has an identity of his own, and we recom- 
mend him to lovers of this kind of novel. 
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An Idol of Bronze. By Louise Palmer 
Heaven. (Greening & Co.) 

Herz is more than a little-of that magical 
atmosphere which made ‘Maruja’ not the 
most popular, but one of the most charming 
and really artistic of the books which stand 
to the credit of Mr. Bret Harte. The book- 
binder cannot be said to have done justice 
to this volume, the outward appearance of 
which suggests the most vulgar form of 
melodrama. As a fact, the story is laid 
upon melodramatic lines; but that was 
inevitable. It deals with an intensely melo- 
dramatic people: the wealthy, and now 
practically extinct race of Castilian hacen- 
dados, with their troops of serf-like peons, 
who ruled as territorial magnates through- 
out pastoral Mexico. No more theatrical 
folk than these ever ruffled and strutted 
through life, and a story dealing with their 
ornately gorgeous lives must needs carry 
with it suggestions of limelight and stage 
scenery—to Northern minds, at least. But 
this story is not at all vulgarly melo- 
dramatic, like its cover, and it shows 
genuine and intimate knowledge on the 
author’s part of the vividly picturesque 
land with which it is concerned. The 
daughter of one great hacienda is betrothed 
to the owner of another by way of settling 
a debt and uniting two great properties. 
But the senorita gets glimpses of the free 
life and restless, advanced tendencies of 
a people more modern by several genera- 
tions than those among whom she has 
grown to womanhood. Also, the cowardly 
and paltry character of the man she is 
expected to marry is thrown into painful 
relief for her by circumstances which place 
it in juxtaposition with the reckless bravery 
and passionate devotion of a young vaquero 
of the peon class. The end is tragic, but 
there are pleasing developments by the 
way, and upon the whole the story is credit- 
able. How is it, one wonders, that friendly 
proof-readers cannot be induced to amend 
the punctuation of feminine fiction ? 


The Tower of Wye. By William Henry 

Babcock. (Philadelphia, Coates.) 
Tue taste for stories with a dash of anti- 
quity about them is still strong with writers 
(and presumably with readers) of American 
fiction. One fancies that the writers would 
do better if they studied the world around 
them instead of constructing artificial pic- 
tures out of slender materials. Still, one 
gladly admits that Mr. Babcock does his 
‘* Wardour Street English” very well, and 
tells his story of adventure and fighting 
with a good deal of vigour. But the modern 
reader has been surfeited with this sort of 
thing, and onecan but wish that American 
writers should see that imitative literature 
will not take them far on the road to 
originality. 


A Younger Son. By V. Fetherstonhaugh. 
(Downey & Co.) 

Tares of the growing of wheat and the 

life of Canada seem to be advancing in 

favour of late. ‘A Younger Son’ is the 


story of an English boy with no head for 
brainwork and no taste nor much means 
for the life of a jldneur. To his exceeding 
joy he is shipped off ‘ west’’ while still a 
youngster. 


There is some account of his 





childhood and early boyhood to begin with, 
but it is merely a preliminary to the matter 
in hand. The Canadian experiences are 
what really concern the reader. Farmwork, 
horses, and housekeeping the boy finds far 
more in his line than the life of cities or the 
country life of mere pleasure. In his varied 
labours he meets people, good, bad, and 
indifferent, is helped by some, tricked by 
others, but with his bluff and honest fear- 
lessness and love of hard work he manages 
to hold his own with considerable success. 
His character and physique are developing 
meanwhile, and when he returns to the old 
country and his old home on a well-earned 
holiday the family look on him with respect 
and wonder. So much for the advantages 
of an outdoor life and the effects of ‘‘ rough- 
ing it.” 








THEOLOGICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

Old Testament History. By G. W. Wade, 
D.D. (Methuen & Co.)—Dr. Wade has written 
a useful and interesting book. He begins 
with an introduction of thirty-five pages, 
in which an account, at the same time candid 
and cautious, is given of the books of the Old 
Testament. His first chapter (‘The Pre- 
historic World ’) illustrates the stories of the 
Fall and the Flood from the legends of early 
peoples and from the results of modern science. 
On these points Dr. Wade writes very well 
(pp. 50-53), and ought to prove helpful to 
those who are making acquaintance with 
modern views on these subjects for the first 
time. | The history of Israel is well done, and 
the text is furnished with suggestive notes. 
Where the Hebrew text of our records seems 
to be faulty, reference is made to the readings 
of the LXX., and now and again to conjectural 
emendations. Thus, on Judg. iii. 7-11, the sug- 
gestion is made that Cushan-Rishathaim repre- 
sents a Midianite-Edomite oppressor; and in 
the narrative of the disruption of the king- 
dom Dr. Wade follows the Septuagintal account 
of Jeroboam, which makes him in succession 
(1)-build a fortification at Zeredah, (2) go up 
to Shechem to meet Rehoboam, (3) receive 
from Shemaiah the prophet ten pieces of a new 
robe torn into twelve pieces. In the chapter 
on ‘The Return from the Exile’ the sugges- 
tion that there was ‘‘no return at all until 
after 520 B.c.’’ is not adopted into the text, 
but discussed in one of the longer foot-notes, a 
proceeding which seems to meet the demands 
of historical scholarship better than any other. 
The history of religion is dealt with under 
each period in chaps. iii., v., x., xiii., and xv., 
a considerable portion of the book being thus 
devoted to this subject. The chief criticism 
to which the book lies open is that Dr. Wade 
takes up too much space in retelling the 
Bible stories. For instance, on p.298 it would 
have been better to refer the reader to 
1 Kings iii. 16-28 for the story of the dead 
and the living child ; it cannot be retold better, 
and it is not necessary that it should be incor- 
porated into an Old Testament history. There 
are a few misprints which should be corrected 
in a second edition. On p. 41, line 10, read 
‘6 Hx. xx. 11’’; on p. 311, line 21, ‘‘ example ”’ 
is misspelt; on p. 335, line 5, and p. 338, line 8, 
Karkar appears as ‘‘Karkor.’’ The refer- 
ences to the non-Isaianie parts of Isaiah are 
somewhat irritating in form; thus we get 
“Ts,’’ xiii. 3 and 2 Is. xlv. 1. The protesting 
2 and the protesting inverted commas are 
unpleasing to the eye, and, moreover, do not 
agree well together. On p. 201 the note is 
too positive ; Gilead is areading supported by 
the LXX. 

The Dawn of the Reformation, by H. B. 


Workman: Vol. I. The Age of Wyclif (Kelly), 
is a good little popular book. It is written 








in an easy, flowing, and interesting style, 
though some of the phrasing is a little too 
rhetorical and the author lays on his colours 
rather too thickly. But it is always read- 
able, and its matter is as good as its style. 
Probably there is too much emphasis laid on 
English history, though this may well be cor- 
rected in the second volume, which has yet to 
appear. Wyclif is naturally the centre of the 
book, and Mr. Workman treats him in a 
scientific yet sympathetic spirit. Perhaps he |. 
is a little over-eager to glorify the Lollards as 
fourteenth-century ‘‘ Nonconformists’’ and 
‘* Dissenters,’’ and lays too much stress on 
the argument that they were not Socialists 
because they were never accused before the 
Church courts of errors that tended to subvert 
society. But the Church courts’ business 
was to burn heretics, not social reformers, and 
they naturally laid stress on the matter of 
false theological doctrine, so that the argu- 
ment, though suggestive, is not in_ itself 
conclusive. But it would be unfair to imply 
that Mr. Workman, who tells us that he is a 
Nonconformist minister, has any strong bias. 
Among the things that struck us most were 
his intelligent appreciation of fourteenth- 
century conditions and his refusal to grind 
his theological axe. Mr. Workman rightly 
complains of the poorness of the libraries in 
what he calls the chief ‘‘ provinecial’’ cities. 
‘““As things at present exist,’? he writes, 
‘Manchester is the only city in which it is 
possible for the provincial student to find the 
sources he needs.’’ Jn Birmingham, where 
Mr. Workman lives, there is not even a 
copy of Lyndwood’s ‘ Provinciale’ to be had. 
In such circumstances a few shortcomings 
might well be expected, but in Mr. Work- 
nan’s ease they are very few. The points that 
we have noticed are as much questions of 
opinion as sheer errors. For instance, Mr. 
Workman tells us that ‘‘the interest of 
Avignon for travellers lies in the Palace of 
the Popes.’’ If the radical mayor of Avignon 
has his way and pulls down the town walls, or 
part of them, that may soon be the case; but 
luckily at present the admirable fourteenth- 
century walls are nearly intact, and the 
leisurely tourist will find plenty of other 
things also to interest him. Lack of books 
may have compelled Mr. Workman to quote 
Pierre Dubois from Mr. Poole’s summary, 
but he ought to have had access to the 
cheap and useful reprint of Dubois ‘De 
Reeuperatione Terre Sancte’ in M. 
Picard’s ‘* Collection de Textes.’’ To say that 
Walter de Merton was ‘‘a few years earlier”’ 
than William of Wykeham is a reprehensible 
way of skipping about the centuries. Gre- 
gorovius wrote his ‘Stadt Rom im Mittel- 
alter’ too early to make his analysis of 
Marsiglio of Padua ‘largely dependent on 
Riezler,’’ who published his pamphlet in 1874. 
Michael of Cesena is for some reason always 
called ‘‘ Casena.’’ Even nowadays the master- 
ship of Balliol is hardly a‘‘ lucrative honour,”’ 
but rather a badly paid post. By a curious 
and bad confusion Mr. Workman tells us that 
Archbishop Langham, after driving the seculars 
from Canterbury Hall, ‘‘ handed over the hall 
to the monks of Christ Church, of which 
college it now forms a part.’’ But this Christ 
Chureh was of course Canterbury Cathedral, 
of which Canterbury Hall remained a depen- 
dency until the Reformation. Christ Church, 
Oxford, only came into existence towards 
the end of Henry VIII.’s reign, and was 
assuredly never served by monks. ‘‘ Decay 
of Paris’’ is too strong a phrase for the 
generation almost overlapping the age of 
Gerson, when the University of Paris 
played the greatest part it ever played in 
general Church history. And it is not true 
to say of all Oxford colleges at this date that 
‘“‘for the master’s lodge we must wait a 
couple of centuries.’ William of Wykeham 
at New College gave the warden a separate 
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household, and it is curious that Mr. Work- 
man should have missed this, since he has 
shown many signs of diligent study of Mr. 
Rashdall’s book. But despite such points 
Mr. Workman's matter is generally accurate. 
He is to be commended for breaking from 
the usual custom and adding, even in a popular 
book, copious and well-chosen references to 
authorities. 

In The Hearts of Men (Hurst & Blackett) 
H. Fielding has written a book on the sub- 
ject of religion. Had he taken religion in 
Burma as his theme, he would have been 
accorded a _ respectful hearing from all 
critics. He has chosen, however, the subject 
of religion in general. For this wider theme 
his qualifications cannot be said to be ade- 
quate. Living in solitude, first in India and 
afterwards in Burma, he seems to have read 
a good many books, but, to judge from his 
own book, without having digested them :— 

“He read [H. Fielding writes of himself in the 

third person] books on Hinduism, many of them ; 
he read the Vedas and the sacred hymns. [Are not 
the Vedas themselves “sacred hymns’”’’)...... He 
then turned to Mahommedanism and _ the life 
of Mahommed. He read the Koran. He learned 
the early history of the faith He saw it had much 
to do with Judaism, there were great similarities, 
there were also differences [an easy dismissal of a 
great subject!'. He read of Parseeism he read 
of Jainism, of the cult of the Sikhs, of many another 
strange faith ; he learnt of the spirit worship of the 
aboriginal tribes...... of Phallic worship 
of Confucius and his teachings...... of Shintoism in 
Japan. Most of all he read about Buddhism.” 
One cannot help thinking that if this read- 
ing had been as thorough as it was wide, it 
would have given our author the chastened 
style of a man who knows that he is handling 
a great theme. But H. Fielding’s style is 
conversational, disjointed, and marked by 
volleys of questions, as though he were talking 
down an opponent. His knowledge has gaps 
of the most serious kind in it. He has not 
studied Christianity, nor has he sought to 
learn anything from thoughtful Christians. He 
writes on ‘God’ (chap. viii.), on ‘God and 
Law’ (chap. ix.), on ‘The Way of Life’ 
(chap. x.), on ‘Heaven’ (chap. xi.), without 
giving any hint that he understands what 
Christian teaching on these subjects is. He 
puts aside (p. 243) the story of our Lord's 
miracles with the lightest touch, and shows 
no sign that he has faced the questions which 
arise from the records of the life of Christ. 
Yet certain events did happen in Judzea in 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius which 
demand the consideration of every man who 
ventures to write on the subject of religion. 
Our author, however, passes lightly on; 
‘* Mystery and miracle,’’ he writes of himself 
(p. 65), ‘‘and the supernatural had always 
jarred on him.’’ And on these lines the book 
is written. The author takes himself much 
too seriously. Before he writes again on 
religion we trust that he will make a serious 
eifort to learn something about the religion of 
his own countrymen. Christianity is, to say 
the least, worthy to be treated in some better 
way than the way of hasty generalizations. 

The War-Songs of the Prince of Peace. By 
the Rev.R.M.Benson. 2 vols. (Murray.)—This 
work is described in the sub-title as a ‘ Devo- 
tional Commentary on the Psalter.’ It consists 
of four parts—viz., Essays on the Use and 
Interpretation of the Psalter, an Analytical 
Conspectus, Prefatory Notes to each Psalm, 
and lastly a New Translation, which is for the 
most part inrhyme. The translation, though 
sometimes vigorous, shows many instances of 
faults in taste. We get such couplets as 


Why do Gentiles toss and trouble— 
Masses meditating bubble ?—Ps. ii. 1. 


The Lord is good. Come, taste! Come see! 
Happy His valiant refugee !—xxxiv. 9. 


Then I a senseless brute must be, 
A hippopotamus with Thee.—Ixxiv. 22, 


He spake and swarming beetles flit : 





Gnats through their borders buzzed and bit.—cv. 31. 


It is difficult to believe that any renderings 


worse than these four could be found among 
all the attempts made to translate the 
Psalter. The ‘Conspectus’ is clever, but 
unconvineing. Mr. Benson finds four ‘‘ quin- 
decads’’ in the Psalter —viz. Psalms iii.- 
xvii. (Christ in Himself and in His Church), 
Xviii.-xxxii. (Redemption perfecting the work 
of Creation), li.-Ixv. (In honour of God the 
Son acting in our Nature), cxx.-exxxiv. (The 
Songs of Ascent). These ‘‘ quindecads,’’ we 
are told, are not accidental: ‘‘ Fifteen is the 
number symbolical of Christ, the seven of the 
Divine Unctionand the eight of the regenerate 
Humanity” (vol, i. p. 14). There are other 
dealings with numbers in the ‘Conspectus,’ 
and though Mr. Benson tells us (vol. i. p. 42) 
that ‘‘the commentary is written so as to be 
entirely free from any numerical considera- 
tions,’’ yet most readers will feel that the book 
as a whole is allegorical rather than devo- 
tional. Indeed, the writer seems to think 
that the Psalms must be treated unnaturally 
in order to obtain devotional help from them. 
In these circumstances it would have been 
better if Mr. Benson had given us his devo- 
tional thoughts, which have been helpful to 
many, in some other shape, and not as 
explanations of the Psalms. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Wanderings in Three Continents, by the 
late Capt. Sir Richard F. Burton, edited, with 
a preface, by W. H. Wilkins, with a portrait, 
and with illustrations by A. D. McCormick 
(Hutchinson & Co.), consists of lectures or 
papers read by Sir Richard Burton on various 
occasions by way of giving the pith of his 
travels in a brief and popular form. It is 


true, as the editor remarks, that Burton’s 
numerous and bulky books recording his ad- 
ventures and explorations, with the possible 
exception of the ‘ Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah 


and Meccah,’ scarcely reached the general 
public, to whom he is chiefly known as a trans- 
lator of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and as a man of 
many quarrels and supposed grievances. There 
is no doubt that his great services as an ex- 
plorer are most inadequately recognized. The 
celebrated pilgrimage was not a mere feat of 
daring ; it was intended to be the first step ina 
journey of discovery into the unknown regions 
of Central Arabia, but the explorer’s plans were 
foiled by a tribal war. The even bolder visit 
to the ‘‘ white man’s sepulchre,”’ the previously 
unentered town of Harar, was undertaken 
with the express object of extending British 
influence on the west coast of the Red Sea; 
for Burton always maintained that Berbera 
and not Aden was our true Red Sea port, and 
realizing as he did, in spite of Napoleon’s 
engineers, Palmerston, and various. ex- 
perts and politicians, that the Suez Canal 
was ‘‘bound to come,’’ he did his utmost to 
induce the British authorities to secure every 
possible post of vantage on the route. The 
tragic end of his Somali expedition, when he 
and Speke were seriously wounded and Lieut. 
Stroyan was killed, instead of rousing the 
Government of India to firmer measures, only 
strengthened their resolve to let the west 
coast alone, and Burton was not without some 
sinister suspicions that his defeat was cordially 
welcomed by the powers that be. His next 
expedition involved worse hardships and more 
danger if possible than either of the pre- 
ceding journeys. He forced his way with 
Speke through the swampy, fever-stricken, and 
treacherous country between Zanzibar and the 
equatorial lakes, and after difficulties and 
illnesses that would have defeated most men, 
he enjoyed the crowning triumph of seeing 
Lake Tanganyika, and thus taking his place 
for all time as the first discoverer of the 
sources of the Nile. Beside these early 
exploits—all achieved between 1853 and 1859 
—his later travels seem pale and ordinary. 





“Yet the mission to the court of the King of 


Dahomé and voyage up the Congo in 1863, 
when he was Vice-Consul at Fernando Po, and 
his subsequent journeys in Brazil, when an 
intelligent Foreign Office thought well to 
utilize his unrivalled knowledge of Moslem 
Arabs by stationing him as its consular repre- 
sentative among Catholic Portuguese, were all 
full of that novelty and personal hazard which 
were as the breath of life to the gipsy roamer. 
Whether he really had any strain of gipsy 
blood or not, Burton had the wanderer’s 
instincts, and they led him into untravelled 
places, where he enjoyed every facility for 
getting his throat cut. 

When he came to write the records of these 
travels, he overlarded the story with elaborate 
commentary — philological, ethnological, 
anthropological—and confused the reader with 
a multitude of notes, which are undoubtedly 
of the highest value to the serious student, 
but to the general are worse than caviare. 
Nor had he the sense of proportion and 
literary form which is necessary to the 
dramatic unfolding of a tale of adventure. 
The consequence was that his big two-volume 
books of travel were not read, save by 
specialists, and a great deal of exciting per- 
sonal adventure, much rare learning, and not 
a little caustic humour and cynical observation 
of ‘‘ poor human nature’’ were neglected. Mr. 
Wilkins thinks that the brief sketches of 
these travels presented in this volume will 
‘remind his countrymen of the achievements 
of this remarkable man and bring home to 
many a deeper sense of what we have lost in 
him.”’ It is only, of course, to those who do 
not know the original books that such an 
introduction will be useful, and for ourselves 
we much prefer the big books, in spite of 
their ungainly bulk and indiscriminate but 
never valueless stuffing, to the somewhat 
colourless résumés here offered in their 
place. Not only the learning, but most of 
the saturnine humour, is left out, and we seem 
to see Burton, not as he was, but as he would 
appear if by some improbable freak of destiny 
he found himself in the rector’s pewat church. 
It is true a glance at the admirable portrait 
prefixed to the volume will correct any such 
illusions ; but still we feel that the speaker of 
these lectures is not precisely the reckless, 
impudent dare - devil, who feared neither 
God nor man, and delighted in shock~ 
ing the ‘‘unco guid,’’ whom his friends 
affectionately knew as ‘ ruffian Dick.’’ 
Still, the book tells a very clear, and even 
dramatic, story of Burton’s adventures, and 
the omission of what was really of the highest 
value in the original records undoubtedly 
improves the mere narrative. To those who 
come fresh to this strange and striking 
personality the volume will be a revelation of 
courage, endurance, and indomitable will. 

It will also be a monument of indifferent 
editing. How Mr. Wilkins can have passed in 
the proof-sheets the countless misprints baffles 
us. The following are a few examples: p. 5, 
“Stoddard Connolly’”’ for Stoddart and Co- 
nolly; p. 6, ‘‘mountain of Ararat’’ for 
Arafat; p. 7, ‘‘Sumni”’ for Sunni, ‘‘ Hunafi”’ 
for Hanafi, ‘‘Shafli’’ for Shafii; p. 9, ‘‘ amir 
el Haji’’ for amir el Hajj; p. 18, “‘ Mahma- 
diyah canal’? for Mahmudiyah, ‘ Khuda- 
baksh ’’ for Khudabakhsh ; p. 17, ‘‘ Tirjis’’ for 
Jirjis ; p. 22, ‘‘ Mudarrij’’ for Mudarraj; p. 24, 
‘‘ Masjid el Nabashi’’ for Nabawi; p. 26, “‘ El 
Ranzah’’ for El Rauzah; p. 28, ‘‘ Abubaki ”’ 
for Abubaks; p. 29, ‘‘ Kankab’’ for Kaukab; 
p. 30, ‘‘ Beni Husayu”’ for Husayn, ‘‘ Kubas’’ 
for Kuba, ‘‘ Medinah El Nahi”’ for Nabi; p. 33, 
‘‘Masad’’ for Mas‘ud; p. 40, ‘‘ Jun’ al Hamda’”’ 
for Inn’, ‘* Mulh”’ for Mulk; p. 42, ‘‘ Utajbah ”’ 
for Utaybah, ‘‘Tebel Shammar”’ for Jebel ; 
pp. 54, 57, ‘‘Tebel Hora,” ‘‘Tebel Nur,’’ 
‘¢Tebel Ilal,’’ for Jebel ; p. 55, ‘‘ Mugdalifah ”’ 
for Muzdalifah; p. 61, ‘‘Yaum Vahr”’ for 
Nahr; p. 65, ‘‘ Jannal al Maala”’ for Jannat; 
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— 
p. 66, ‘Ibu Said” for Ibn, ‘ Masr el Din’”’ 
for Nasir, ‘‘Humbodlt’’; p. 88, ‘‘ Abibaki’”’ ; 
p. 285, ‘‘Hazfa’’ for Haifa; p. 286, ‘‘ Scala 
Tyrivrum’’ for Tyriorum; p. 287, ‘‘ Colossia 
Julia Augusta’’ for Colonia; p. 291, 
‘‘Naw’arinah’’ for MHawarinah; p. 300, 
‘‘ Abdahah’’ for Abdallah; p. 301, ‘‘ Daye’”’ 
for Dayr; p. 306, ‘‘ Agu’’ for Ayn; p. 312, 
‘‘Kusin Ahi Sayl’’ for Kusur Abi Sayl. Such 
blunders are wholly inexcusable. There is no 
index. The illustrations, except the portrait, 
are sensational and superfluous. 

The only excuse for the publication of Our 
Houseboat on the Nile (Gay & Bird) is to be 
found in Mr. Bacon’s charming water-colour 
drawings, which are well reproduced. The 
letterpress by Mrs. Bacon is trite and rather 
silly, and the evident attempt to be funny is 
depressing. Many people know what life on 
a dahabiyeh is like, and the experiences of 
“ Sitt’’ and ‘‘Howadji,’’ as the lady ealls 
herself and her husband, on the Nile between 
the first and second cataracts might be paral- 
leled by hundreds of travellers. Mrs. Bacon 
has odd ideas about Arabic, and seems to 
think that ‘‘Sais’’ means ‘‘happy ”’ and 
Mohammad means “‘leader.’’ Abou Hone is 
a new spelling of the nickname of the Sphinx, 
and ‘‘ Kasrn Ibrim’’ might: be amended. Mrs. 
Bacon is quite sure that Saracen is derived 
from saraka, to steal, though the etymology 
has puzzled a good many sckolars, and she has 
discovered a new Khalif of Egypt named 
‘* Abbassi.’”’ ‘‘ Azib,’’ by the way, means 
not widower, but bachelor. Lord Kitchener 
did not go to South Africa by the Suez Canal, 
but through the Straits of Gibraltar. ‘‘ Mil- 
lium’”’ is a misprint, we suppose for milliéme. 
We cannot. blame the ‘ Sitt’’ for using her 
native language, though ‘‘ back of classic 
Rome, back of classic Greece,”’ slightly spoils 
a rhetorical passage for English ears; but a 
“stunning natural formation ’’ in geology and 
a ‘‘stunning sunset ’’ appear to us to be slang 
even in a fair American. Nor can such anti- 
thetic gems as ‘‘ stitched and hemmed, hemmed 
and stitched,’ ‘‘ sing and work, and work and 
sing,’’ console us. For the rest the book is 
innocent prattling enough. Weare glad the 
travellers enjoyed themselves, and especially 
that Mr. Bacon made some good sketches, but 
there was no particular reason to rush into 
print about it. 





By the Waters of Sicily. By Norma Lorimer. 
(Hutchinson & Co.)—Amidst the humdrum 
middle-aged company at a pension in Syracuse 
there appears suddenly at the breakfast-table 
atypical English girl—‘‘ a girl of dimples and 
magic laughter...... with the freshness of spring- 
time in her eyes and her cool cheeks.’’ All 
the middle-aged pulses are quickened; the 
owner of one of them is adopted as her com- 
panion and guide, and the book takes the form 
of letters addressed by him to a sister in 
England, the doings and sayings of ‘‘ Doris’”’ 
acquiring increasing prominence as the corre- 
spondence proceeds. The hero is not aggres- 
sively masculine ; little touches remind us that 
he is a woman's creation. The author, how- 
ever, has cleverly forestalled this criticism by 
making the correspondent more than once 
remind his sister that she had asked him to 
make his letters as ‘‘ womanish’’ as possible. 
Doris is charming in her naturalness, simple 
but wideawake, and the record of their doings 
and of their intercourse has in it much pleasant 
and clever writing. Both regard Sicily and 
the Sicilians with an affection perhaps uncon- 
sciously accentuated by the growing pleasure 
in each other’s society, but the sense of pro- 
portion is well kept between his eloquent and 
often pathetic reflections and her more un- 
restrained emotions. They are not slaves to 
Baedeker, but they give us many beautiful 
pictures—specially welcome in these dark 
days—of the all-pervading sunshine light- 
ing up sea and sky, and the 





marble : 


quarries where the dull greys and blues of 
olives and cacti, however inferior to the 
green of England, harmonize excellently with 
their surroundings. The people, too, are 
models of beauty, picturesqueness, and fine 
manners, with a dash of the ideal brigand in 
the tall mountaineers of Castrogiovanni. But 
along with so much that is idyllic the traveller 
is perpetually saddened by ever-present signs 
of grinding poverty and semi-starvation. This 
being the case, it is the more to be regretted 
that a great industry like the sulphur workings 
of Girgenti should be the blight which the 
writer describes it to be on the face of nature 
and of society. Miners are doubtless not a 
specially enlightened class, but when we read, 
‘‘The men, women, and even the children, are 
as lawless and depraved a class of people as 
miners everywhere are’’ (the italics are our 
own), we cannot help hoping that there is some 
exaggeration in the account of Girgenti. 
Among the dramatis persone is an ultra- 
typical German tourist whose sole possessions 
are a mackintosh and a Baedeker. He is a 
good fellow at bottom, but the humour of the 
portrait might not be relished in the Vater- 
land. In Palermo the conventionalities of the 
nineteenth century have invaded and disturbed 
medieval simplicity, leading to degeneracy in 
the population and misunderstanding between 
our friends. As regards the latter we need 
only add that the dénotiment is cleverly and 
amusingly worked out. We see no special 
appropriateness in the title. There is hardly 
more than one reference throughout the book 
to ‘‘ waters.”’ 





—— 





SHORT STORIES. 

The Place of Dreams. By the Rev. William 
Barry, D.D. (Sands & Co.)—Dr. Barry in 
this volume reveals himself as an effective 
narrator of magical stories. He has the gift 
(the all-essential gift in order to give such 
stories their full force) of so craftily preparing 
the reader’s mind for horror by judicious 
innuendoes, and by holding his hand to the 
last minute, that when the final revelation 
comes it is bound to be terrible. This is 
especially the case in the first story, ‘The 
House of Shadows,’ where all the parapher- 
nalia of the lonely house, the silent man, and 
the mysterious knockings and rushing of im- 
palpable Things through the corridors attune 
the mind for any horror. The least successful 
of the stories is the longest and most ambi- 
tious, ‘St. Anthony’s Flask,’ the idea of 
which is ingenious, but which does not seem 
to have the grip and concentration of the 
others; the personality of the monk, which 
should have been everything, is left too vague, 
and one hardly traces the connexion between 
his first innocent state and his ‘‘ Hyde’’-like 
aspect. There is one other point we feel 
bound to eriticize: in all the stories except 
the last it seems to us that the prominent 
introduction of Roman Catholic services of 
exorcism and so on is a mistake; they lend 
themselves to argument, and tend to bring 
down the stories from the level of good fiction 
to debatable tract. 


Widow Wiley and some other Old Folk. By 
Brown Linnet. (Seeley & Co.)—The author 
of these pictures of village life knows her 
subject intimately, and writes of it with a 
pleasing absence of artificiality or strain. 
While she is keenly alive to the undeniable 
pathos and tragedy in the lives of the poor, as is 
happily illustrated in the ‘Minor Poet’ and 
‘Her Little Ridicule,’ and to the unquestioning 
patience with which they so often meet their 
troubles, her sense of humour does not permit 
her to dwell unduly upon the melancholy or 
sentimental aspect of their condition. Nothing 
could be more entertaining than the rela- 
tions between Widow Wiley and her neigh- 
bour, nor more lifelike than these old people 
themselves. ‘The Settling of Tabitha,’ 





again, is delightfully humorous. In ‘Social 
Agonies’ and ‘ Ancient and Modern’ we are 
introduced to a much higher grade of society, 
and here the author’s sense of fun becomes 
almost farcical ; but these chapters are as well 
worth reading as those concerned solely with 
the humbler folk. Brown Linnet is to be 
congratulated not merely upon the natural- 
ness and charm of these sketches, but upon 
the variety which she has managed to intro- 
duce into them, and which is not always to be 
met with in the ‘‘ simple annals of the poor.’’ 

Thirteen Ways Home, by E. Nesbit (Treherne 
& Co.), consists of some pretty little stories 
of the unexciting sort, which mostly end in a 
happy marriage after not too disquieting 
obstacles. There is really very little to say 
about them. We imagine most of them have 
already appeared in monthly magazines, and 
it is almost a pity they did not stay there, as 
they were hardly worth preserving in more 
permanent form. 

Joe Wilson and his Mates. By Henry Law- 
son. (Blackwood & Sons.)—This is another 
collection of stories from the Australian bush, 
by the author of ‘The Country I Come From.’ 
The first half of the volume consists of stories 
illustrating various phases of Joe Wilson’s life 
in the bush; and this is a long way the best 
work Mr. Lawson has yet given us. These 
stories are so good that (from the literary 
point of view, of course) one hopes they are 
not autobiographical. As autobiography they 
would be good; as pure fiction they are more 
of an attainment. We think the author will 
see what is meant here. We are promised 
more of Joe Wilson, and we are glad to have 
the promise. The value of the present volume 
would have been enhanced if the promised 
additions could have gone to complete it in 
place of the disconnected stories that fill 
Part II. Yet these are well done, and of more 
than average interest, as such things go. The 
Australian poet's name was surely Kendall, 
and not ‘‘ Kendel’’ (p. 61). ‘‘She was always 
impulsive, save to me sometimes’”’ (p. 96). If 
the author will think that over he will decide 
that he did not mean to use the word ‘ im- 
pulsive,’”’ or not, at all events, without some 
qualification. ‘‘A character like what ‘Kit’ 
might have been” (p. 160). This phrase 
must be amended before the book goes into a 
second edition, as the reviewer hopes it will. 
Also, on p. 313, the awkward reiteration of 
‘bush fashion ’’ requires correction. 

“ She had an expression like—well, like a woman 

who had been very curious and suspicious at one 
time, and wanted to know everybody’s business and 
hear everything. and had lost all her curiosity, with- 
out losing the expression, or the quick, suspicious 
movements of the head. I don’t suppose you under- 
stand.” 
But one does; and the author doubtless knew 
that one would. It is an admirable touch of 
characterization in an admirable story. But 
the blue pencil might well have reduced 
it. Mr. Lawson is doing good work in an 
almost virgin field. The few story-writers 
before him who have really known the bush, 
apart from the stereotyped trash regarding 
red shirts and billy-cans, have not written 
very well. The faults of unnecessary brutality 
and flippancy (traces of the traditions of that 
school of artists, the Sydney Bulletin) which 
disfigured his last book are almost entirely 
absent from the present volume, and the 
gain is great. But if Mr. Lawson desires to 
remain in England he must becareful. Nothing 
fosters nostalgia like its deliberate literary 
articulation, A few more rousing verses like 
those which preface this little collection of 
stories, a few more indulgences in such reveries 
as ‘The Never-Never Land,’ and, if the pre- 
sent reviewer knows anything of the wander- 
lust and the ‘‘ wallaby,’’ Mr. Lawson will find 
himself steaming south-by-east one fine morn- 
ing with a ticket for ‘‘the finest harbour in 
the world.”’ 
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The Point of Honow. By H. A. Hinkson. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.)—This is a collection 
of eleven short stories of duelling and drink- 
ing and boisterous love-making in Ireland. 
It has the guise of a novel, the stories being 
headed as chapters merely. But there is 
no other connecting thread between them 
than the occasional cropping up in one of 
a character named in another, and the ap- 
pearance upon nearly every page of the 
word ‘‘albeit’’ and the phrase ‘ buttered 
elaret.’’ They are rousing, dashing stories, 
which should prove entertaining reading to 
youngsters of a fire-eating bent. And, having 
said so much, one is free to add (without being 
thought to take the matter too seriously) that 
the ‘‘gentleman’s creed’’ or code of honour 
here illustrated is as meretricious and patently 
false a gaud as a mountebank could wish. 
There is a duel or an abduction, frequently 
both, in almost every story, and always that 
** buttered claret,’’ which is often ‘‘ frantie in 
the veins’’ of the ruffling swashbucklers who 
strut through these pagesas the flower of Irish 
chivalry in bygone days. So the greediest 
lover of sensation in his fiction should be 
pleased. One wishes that, if only for variety’s 
sake, a genuine quarrel might have preceded 
some of these daybreak slayings. But no! 
In every case the ‘‘ barkers’’ are resorted to 
from sheer wantonness—and vinousness. The 
author has an annoying knack of using ready- 
made phrases, till the very sight of them is a 
weariness to the eye. But he has some feeling 
for romance, and a swiftness of narration 
which may be captivating to many. 


In Ole Virginia. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
(Heinemann.)—If Mr. Heinemann’s “ Dollar 
Library ’’ of American fiction is to be truly 
representative, it is, of course, necessary 
that it should inelude some collections of short 
stories. This is one of them; and the pub- 


lisher is to be congratulated upon a notable 


addition to the series. The very name of the 
State of Virginia—Ole Virginia—is, to our 
ears, instinct with romance. Mr. Page writes 
of the picturesque southern land of great 
estates, patriarchal mansions, and slave-tended 
gentry not alone as one who knows, but as 
one who is affectionately familiar with it, and 
as one who found delving in the country’s 
records a Jabour of love. Several of his stories 
(the book contains a dozen) are narratives 
told entirely in negro dialect, which at first 
is somewhat trying to a eareless reader’s 
patience. But the quaint phraseology de- 
serves careful perusal. It is pleasing 
when once its outstanding peculiarities are 
mastered; and in his management of it the 
author has been both deft and consistent. 
Indeed, it may be said that he shows to better 
advantage, or at least achieves more distine- 
tion, when he uses this dialect for medium 
than when he writes as author. His style 
then has the not unimportant merit of sim- 
plicity. His phrases are very terse, but can- 
not be said to possess literary style. Regarded 
simply as stories, these narratives merit high 
praise. They emphatically are stories: full 
of kindly sentiment, homely talk, and stirring 
incident. 


The Fields of Dulditch. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Digby, Long & Co.)—These sketches of life 
amongst the rural population are drawn with 
considerable power, in a style which for the 
last few years has dominated all fiction dealing 
with the poorer classes, but which is now 
perhaps a little out of fashion. For squalid 
misery and accumulated horror the fields of 
Dulditch could give points to My. Morrison’s 
mean streets. Of the twelve stories which 
make up this volume, only two or three end 
with even a gleam of cheerfulness. The great 
majority are so tragic, and described with such 
‘apparent fidelity to life, that our only resource 
is to doubt the possibility of their having all 
occurred within the limits of one parish and 





the lifetime of a single narrator. The prevail- 
ing gloom is, however, relieved by an abundant 
vein of humour, generally grim, but sometimes 
also genial, and by some noble instances of 
courage and unselfishness. The author has no 
lack of sympathy or tolerance, but her capacity 
for hopefulness seems to have carried her no 
further than the title-page. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

An Editor’s Sermons, by Sir Edward 
Russell (Fisher Unwin), is a _ stimulating 
little volume, and we hope, with the Bishop 
of Hereford, who contributes a valuable 
introduction, that it may be read by many of 
the clergy. The sermons are models of clear, 
terse writing, and are full of ideas. Those on 
the Christian year might well be read by 
every ‘‘ordinand.’’ In our opinion the most 
valuable are those on ‘Churchgoing,’ ‘ The 
Public Treatment of Public Questions,’ and 
‘Popular Intellectual Cultivation in English 
Communions.’ Sir Edward Russell puts 
with greater force and delicacy than we 
have seen elsewhere the reasons for church- 
going, even on the part of those whose 
sympathy for the dogmas presumably enun- 
ciated is limited or non-existent. He gives 
the clergy good advice as to the avoidance 
of a dogmatic tone in reference to all non- 
theological questions, and even often in 
regard to the latter. He emphasizes the 
great services Dissenting sects have ren- 
dered to members of the less educated classes 
by literary and debating societies, and inci- 
dentally raises one’s opinion of Mr. Miall, 
whose memory is mainly preserved in the 
inimitable irony of Matthew Arnold. On 
matters of ecclesiastical politics, however, 
Sir Edward writes with considerable bias and, 
we think, ignorance. We have no wish to 
hold a brief for the extreme High Church 
party; but to say that none of them does 
anything for the salvation of souls is unwar- 
rantable even in a layman writing of clerics, 
all of whom are apparently deficient in ‘‘ man- 
liness.’? However, it is well the clergy should 
see themselves as others see them. 


THe teaching of Mr. H. de R. Walker in 
The West Indies and the Empire (Fisher Un- 
win) favours assistance to the sugar industry 
and the abolition of representative govern- 
ment. We ‘‘have our doubts.’’ We agree, 
indeed, with many of Mr. Walker’s sugges- 
tions, and we notice that at the recent Con- 
ference at Brussels, which will be resumed 
on Monday, the British delegates adopted 
his views, and stated that His Majesty’s 
Government intend to introduce counter- 
vailing duties even against the countries, 
such as the United States, which are not 
represented at the Conference. We doubt 
whether Sir M. Beach will really go so far. 
It is true that ‘‘all the establishments’’ are 
‘fon far too grandiose a seale,’’ seeing ‘* how 
insignificant are’’ the islands. We agree with 
Mr. Walker that one staff for many islands, 
‘‘with one capable man in each of the sub- 
ordinate islands,’’ would be better than the 
present system. But, as against the alter- 
native of frank reliance on the elected 
coloured men, we are not sure that intellectual 
despotism would be best. The author should 
have studied the French Martinique and Guade- 
loupe and compared them with Dominica, which 
lies between. The French islands have manhood 
suffrage and the whole representative system, 
for senate, chamber, departmental council, and 
communal council of the mother country, with 
additional powers, such as the election by the 
departmental council of a permanent Colonial 
Commission which does the business of the 
departmental council of the island (Martinique 
or Guadeloupe, as the case may be) between 
sessions. The experience of the French 
islands has also a bearing on other matters 





discussed by Mr. Walker—for example, that 
of tropical crops that pay. The French view 
is that careless production of inferior articles 
will never pay, but that there is still money 
to be made in the West Indies from the best 
kinds of cattle, tobacco, vanilla, ginger, 
indigo, and dye-woods. We wish that Mr. 
Walker would turn his attention to the French 
islands, and tell us the truth about them, 
The books named in the_ bibliographies 
attached to the volumes prepared for the Paris 
exhibitions of 1889 and 1900 are chiefly French, 
and more or less official. 

Jane Austen: her Homes and her Friends. 
By Constance Hill. (Lane.)—Miss Austen’s 
brother wrote of her that ‘‘no one could be 
often in her company without feeling a strong 
desire of obtaining her friendship, and 
cherishing a hope of having obtained it.’’ 
We agree with Miss Hill that such a senti- 
ment is fully shared by many whose only 
relation with one of the most individual of 
writers is through her books. Such will 
welcome the very pleasant volume of per- 
sonalia which Miss Hill, with the patient 
enthusiasm of the true heroine-worshipper, has 
put together. It does not indeed add a great 
deal to the actual ascertained facts of Miss 
Austen’s biography, although it rescues from 
a magazine article some little-known details 
as to a love story with a sad ending which 
played its part in her early life; but it makes 
such facts as there are infinitely more real 
and vivid to the imagination. Miss Hill says : 

“We have had access to interesting manuscripts 

recording the heme life at Steventon, at Chawton, 
and elsewhere, and giving a picture also of the 
happy intercourse between‘ Aunt Jane’ and the 
many young nephews and nieces with whom she 
was always the ‘centre of attraction.’ In addition 
to this we have had the loan of family portraits and 
pictures, as well as of contemporary sketches repre- 
senting places associated with her which either no 
longer exist or are greatly altered.’ 
Of course much of this material has been 
utilized before, either in Mr. Austen Leigh’s 
biographical sketch or in the two volumes of 
‘ Letters,’ edited with a copious commentary 
by Lord Brabourne. The most important 
basis of Miss Hill’s book is a personal pilgrim- 
age made by herself through the various 
localities in which Miss Austen’s quiet life 
was spent. With the zest of a biographical 
explorer she tracks her subject from the birth- 
place at Steventon to the school at Reading, 
thence to the various houses occupied by the 
Austen family at Bath and Southampton, and 
finally to the cottage at Chawton and the little 
lodgings in Winchester where the novelist, 
already famous and still young, died. She 
devotes great pains to the identification of the 
scenes and persons mentioned in Miss Austen’s 
letters, and to those which may be reasonably 
supposed to be more or less refiected in the 
novels. Nor are places the connexion of 
which with Miss Austen’s life, though 
slighter, is still interesting, forgotten. Thus 
a chapter is given to her visit to Lyme 
Regis, whose ‘‘ Cobb,”’ it will be remembered, 
is made the scene of that accident to Miss 
Louisa Musgrove which proved critical in 
the story of ‘Persuasion.’ The precise 
locality of Miss Louisa’s fall, about which 
Lord Tennyson was excited when he in his 
turn went to Lyme Regis, is carefully described. 
Miss Hill writes well and brightly, with a 
close knowledge of her subject-matter, and she 
sueceeds in escaping the touch of over-senti- 
mentality which is often irritating in works 
of this kind. To write upon Jane Austen 
without any sense of humour would have been 
intolerable. Reproductions of family por- 
traits and a number of capital sketches by 
Miss Ellen G. Hill, who apparently took part 
in the pilgrimage, add to the charm of this 
book, which provides real and abiding enter- 
tainment for Jane Austen lovers. 

TE late Marquis of Bute was a man of 
considerable learning, and possessed of a lite- 
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yary talent which, as his posthumous volume 
of Essays on Foreign Subjects (Gardner) shows, 
was far from contemptible. Whether, not being 
a trained philologist, he was wise in tackling 
such a highly special subject as the ancient 
languages of Tenerife may be questioned ; but 
this is the only essay in the book where he is 
obviously altogether out of his country. With- 
out sharing his confidence in the genuineness 
of the alleged bones of St. Andrew, which, 
indeed, appears to involve a belief in the un- 
erring transmission over some three centuries 
of the record of the spot where an obscure 
missionary of an wninfluential sect had found 
burial, we can enjoy his detailed description 
of the cathedral of Amalfi, and sympathize 
with his indignation at ‘‘the beastly con- 
structions of Archbishop Bologna,”’ a terrible 
eighteenth-century beautifier. Two papers, 
on ‘Some Christian Monuments at Athens’ 
and ‘Patmos,’ will serve to remind readers 
that the interest of Greek art and history is 
not wholly limited to ‘‘B.c.’’; while ‘The 
Bayreuth Festival’ gives a graphic account 
of the proceedings at that ceremony, and an 
intelligent and suggestive analysis of ‘ Tristan’ 
and ‘ Parsifal,’ more from the dramatic than 
the musical point of view. The severe remarks 
on the ‘‘barbarous though well-intentioned 
outbreak ’’ of applause at the conclusion of the 
acts, ‘‘on the part of theless cultivated portion 
of the audience,’’ will arouse sympathy in the 
hearts of attendants at other ‘‘ places where 
they sing’’ no less than at Bayreuth. An 
examination of the so-called ‘ Prophecies of 
St. Malachi,’ though introduced with a caution 
that ‘‘he who opposes them will, in a general 
way, find himself, pro tanto, associated with 
the whole run of misbelievers and unbelievers 
in things holy, and opposed to many of the 
most pious and orthodox, and not the least 
learned,’’ indicates with great precision the 
evidence on which most people whom the argu- 
mentum ad hominem does not terrify will hold 
them to be late fifteenth-century forgeries. 
On the other hand, a good many plain people 
who are in no sort of agreement with Lord 
Bute’s ecclesiastical views will enjoy the 
somewhat caustic treatment applied here to 
M. Renan’s ‘ Souvenirs,’ especially the remarks 
of one of Renan’s fellow-students at Issy on 
some portions of his picture of life in that 
seminary: ‘‘Je mentais assez souvent—i la 
bonne heure; but why does he make Pére 
Pinault the corpus vile to try his experiment 
on?’’ The most elaborate study in the whole 
collection is one on Giordano Bruno, supple- 
mented by a discussion on a question which, 
when the essay was written, had recently been 
revived by a French writer—namely, whether 
Bruno was ever really burnt at all. Lord Bute 
does not seem to have been aware that three 
years before he wrote Prof. Desdouit’s objections 
to the commonly accepted belief on that point 
had been pretty effectually dealt with by the 
late Chancellor Christie (Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, October, 1885), who, from the fulness of 
his knowledge of the literature of the period, 
showed that there was no reason to doubt the 
genuineness and correctness of the letter 
attributed to Scioppius. We forget at this 
moment whether Christiealso gave the extract 
which Lord Bute gives from the archives of 
the Brotherhood of San Giovanni Decollato. 
This seems to set the matter absolutely at 
rest, for we cannot hold with Lord Bute that 
a discrepancy between the day of the week 
and that of the month impairs its value in the 
least. Nor, indeed, without inspection of the 
original can one say whether the ‘‘ Feb. 16” 
and the ‘‘Thursday’’ refer to the same day. 
The former may be the date on which the 
brethren received the order to attend, the 
latter that on which the entry was made, after 
the execution had taken place. We admit 
that Bruno was a poor sort of hero, and not 
a particularly estimable character; though 
too much is made of the fact that he wrote 





an indecent play in his youth. Had Lord Bute 
never heard of the eminent churchmen Casa 
and Bembo? But the real point is entirely 
missed; that is, whether truth is promoted 
and the welfare of mankind advanced by burn- 
ing people for purely speculative opinions. 
Perhaps the most significant fact given by 
Lord Bute is that when the Jesuit Father 
Previti, who on the whole accepts the received 
story, was writing the ‘Life of Bruno’ of 
which these essays are formally a review, he 
applied to the Roman Inquisition for a sight 
of the documents in their possession, in the 
hope of obtaining some light on the darkness 
which shrouds the eight years that elapsed 
between Bruno’s trial at Venice and his execu- 
tion at Rome, and was refused all access to 
them. Also, whether Bruno was tortured or 
not, it is rather late in the day to sneer at 
‘* the torture-chambers of the Inquisition’’ as 
‘* one of the theatrical properties of a certain 
class of writers.’’ Carnesecchi and Paleario, 
both men of blameless life and well advanced 
in years, had duly been tortured not a genera- 
tion before; and if Bruno is not recorded to 
have had his taste of the rope, one would say 
it was probably because such an elementary 
detail was hardly worth noting. Is there any 
‘* shadow of a hint to lead to the idea’’ that 
the door of his cell was habitually kept 
locked ? 

Mr. R. B. Jounson has published a charm- 
ing. miniature edition in vellum of Songs from 
the Plays of Shakespeare. 

THE New Year copies of Who's Who (Black), 
larger than last year by some 200 pages, 
and commendably accurate in its details, The 
Clergy Directory (Phillips), The Charch Direc- 
tory and Almanack (Nisbet & Co.), and Hazell’s 
Annual (Hazell, Watson & Viney) are before 
us. A good many new articles have been 
added to this last, but it is not free from a 
bias which leads to over-representations and 
omissions, as we have pointed out before. 


We have onour table The Confederate States 
of America, 1861-65, by J. C. Schwab (Arnold), 
—County Court Practice made Kasy, by a 
Solicitor (Wilson),—Essays on the Theory of 
Numbers, by R. Dekekind (Kegan Paul),—A 
Counting-House Guide, by W. G. Cordingley 
(Wilson),—Modern Bookkeeping and Accounts, 
by W. Adgie: Part I. Hlementary (Mac- 
millan),—A Brief Introduction to Commercial 
Geography, by the Rev. F. Smith (Blackie),— 
Siepmann’s Hlementary French Series: Une 
Année de Collége a Paris, by A. Laurie, F. 
Ware, and C. S. H. Brereton (Macmillan), 
—(ray’s Poems, edited by T. Page, Part I. 
(Moffatt & Paige),—Immoral Legislation : Your 
Political Essays (H. J. Glaisher),—The World 
Beautiful in Books, by L. Whiting (Low),— 
The Education of the American Citizen, by 
A. T. Hadley (Arnold),—Moral Nerve, by F. 
Jordan (Kegan Paul),—Dulverton,by F. J. Snell 
(St. Bride’s Press),—Ganmon and Spinach, by 
S. Orr (Blackie),—The Monomaniac, by E. 
Zola, translated by E. Vizetelly (Hutchinson), 
—For the Old School, by F. Coombe (Blackie), 
—Riallaro, the Archipelago of Exiles, by G. 
Sweven (Putnam),—The Wilderness Road, by 
J. A. Altsheler (Lawrence & Bullen),—Folia 
Caduca, by R. Beacon (Nisbet), — Hessle 
Hymns, by G. T. Coster (Brown),—Public 
Worship, by J. P. Hylan (Kegan Paul),— 
Choralia, by the Rev. J. B. Powell (Long- 
mans),—The Evangelists’ Monthly, edited by 
Rev. A. Whymper, 1901 (Bemrose),—Stories 
from the Pilgrim’s Progress, arranged by E. A. 
Macdonald (S.S.U.),—The Garden of Life, by 
H. W. Smith (Williams & Norgate),—and An 
Artist’s Walks in Bible Lands, by H. A. Harper 
(R.T.S.). Among New Editions we have Dante’s 
Purgatorio (Dent),—The Inner Way, by J. 
Tauler, translated by A. W. Hutton (Methuen), 
—Orient Line Guide, edited by W. J. Loftie 
(Low),—and Nature Study Reader, by Rev. 
J.C. Atkinson, 2 vols. (Macmillan). 

















LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Collations from the Codex Clunia- 
censis S. Holkhamicus by W. Peterson, 4to, sewed, 7/6 
Barnes (I. H.), Between Life and Death, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Lady Poverty (The), translated by M. Carmichael, 5/ net. 
Milburn (G.), A Study of Modern Anglicanism, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Robert (J. M.), A Short History of Christianity, 6/ net. 
Townsend (W. J.). The Great Symbols, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Webb-Peploe (H. W.), The Titles of Jehovah, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Addis (M. E. L.), Scottish Cathedrals and Abbeys, 8/6 net. 
Brodrick (M.) and Morton (A. A ), A Concise Dictionary of 
Egyptian Archeology, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Douglas (R. 8.), A System of Brush Drawing and Design 
for Public kKlementary Schools, oblong 4to, sewed, 3/net. 
Fleming (J. S.), Ancient Castles and Mansions of Stirling 
Nobility, 4to, 21/ net. 
Turbervill (J. P.), Ewenny Priory, Monastery and Fortress, 
8vo0, 7/6 
Underwood (C. F.), Some Pretty Women, 20/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Duff (Sir M. E. Grant), The Victorian Anthology, 8vo, 7/6 
Falkner (R. H.), The Guardian Angel, and other Poems, 4/ 
Pickthall (R.), The Way of the Wilderness, Poems, cr. 8vo, 3/ 
Shakespeare, Complete Plays and Poems, 3 vols., Thin- 
paper Kdition, 12mo, leather, each 3/6 net. 
Tennyson (Lord), Some Poems of, Illustrations by W. H, 
Hunt and others, Preface by J. Pennell, 4to, 21/ net. 
Tighe (H.), Jean: a Play, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Trevelyan (R. C.), Polypbemus, and other Poems, 7/6 net. 
Music. 
Jones (R.), The Muses Gardin for Delights; or, the Fift 
Booke of Ayres, edited by W. B. Squire, 5/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature, Abridged Edition, 
1815-99, by W. J. Fletcher and M. Poole, 50/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Allgood (G.), China War, 1860, oblong 4to, 12/6 net. 
Costes (Mes. C.), Lifeand Era of Queen Victoria, 4to, 5/ net. 
Gibbons (A.) and Davey (KH. C.), Wantage Past and Present,. 
12mo, 5/ net. 
Gipps (G.), The Fighting in North China up to the Fall of 
Tientsin City, 4to, sewed, 3/6 net. 
Myers (P. V. N.), A General History for Colleges, 6/6 
Randall (J. L.), A History of the Meynell Hounds an@& 
Country, 17£0-1901, 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 52/6 net. 
Sidney (P.), The Sidneys of Penshurst, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Education. 
Public Schools Year-Book, 1902, er. 8vo, 2/6 
Science. 
Atkinson (G. F.), First Studies of Plant Life, cr. 8vo, 2/ 
Ballance (C. A.) and Stewart (P.), The Healing of the 
Nerves, 4to, 12 6 net. 
Colvin (J. H.), Nautical Astronomy, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Connold (K. T.), British Vegetable Galls, imp. 8vo, 15/ net. 
English (D.), Photography for Naturalisis. roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Lydekker (R.), The Great and Small Game of Europe, 
Western and Northern Asia, and America, 4to, 84/ net. 
Medical Directory for 1902, 8vo, 14/ 
Transactions of the Dermatological Society, 1900, 1901, 5/ 
Walker (J.), Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, cr. 8vo, 3,6 
General Literature. 
Book of the Home, edited by H. C. Davidson, & vols. 40/ 
Boyle’s Court Guide, 12mo, 5/ 
Burke (Sir B.), Peerage and Baronetage, roy. 8vo, 42/ 
Clifford (E.), A Green Pasture, Second Series, 2/6 net. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 12mo, 10/6 
Hazlitt (W.), Collected Works, edited by A. R. Waller an@ 
A. Glover, Vol. 1, 8vo, 90/ net (sets only). 
Jordan (F.), Moral Nerve and the Error of Literary Verdicts,. 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
La Claviére (R. de M.), The Art of Life, translated by G. H. 
Ely, er. 8vo, 6; : 
Mathers (H.). Venus Victrix, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Middlemass (J.), Fallen from Favour, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Porter (J. G.), The Stars in Song and Legend, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Post Office London Directory, roy. 8vo, 32/ 
Sheehan (P. A.), Luke Delmege, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Thomas (J.), Lloyd of the Mill, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Who’s Who, 1902, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Buchwald (G.), Doktor Martin Luther, 6m. 
Lehmann (S.), Saadia Al-Jajjumi’s arabische Psalmeniiber- 
setzung u. Commentar, 2m. &0. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bode (W.), Vorderasiatische Kniipfteppiche aus ilterer 


Zeit, 8m. 
Jordan (M.), Koner, 3m. ; 
Lacroix (P.), Ma République, 60fr. ; 
Rose (V.), Verzeichniss der lateinischen Handschriften,. 
Vol. 2, Part 1, 25m. 
Schleinitz (O. v.), Burne-Jones, 4m. : 
Weisbach (W.), Francesco Pesellino u, die Romantik der 


Renaissance, 45m. 


Philosophy. 

Hditding (H.), Religionsphilosophie, 6m. 40. 

Rolfes (E.), Aristotle de Anima, iibers. u. erklirt, 5m. 
History and Biography. 

Anthoiiard (Baron a’), Les Boxeurs, 4fr. 


Sorel(G.), La Ruine du Monde Antique, fr. 50. 
Stryienski (C.), La Mére des Trois Derniers Bourbons, 


7fr. 50. 
Philology. 

Bormann (E_), Inscriptiones Umbriz, 75m. ’ 
Diels (H.), Poetarum Grecorum Fragmenta : Philosophorunmy 

Fragmenta, 10m. 
Meyer (W.), Fragmenta Burana, 14m. 

Science, 
Ricardus Anglicus, Anatomia, 8m. 
General Literature. 

Gréville (H.), La Mamselka, 3fr. 50. 
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Nort on sad Stygian shore, nor in clear sheen 

Of far Elysian plain, shall we meet those 

Among the dead whose pupils we have been, 

Nor those great shades whom we have held as 
foes ; 

No meadow of asphodel our feet shall tread, 

Nor shall we look each other in the face 

To love or hate each other being dead, 

Hoping some praise or fearing some disgrace : 

We shall not argue, saying ‘‘’twas thus,” or 
“thus” : 

Our argument’s whole drift we shail forget ; 

Who’s right, who’s wrong, ’twill ail be one to us, 

We shall rot even know that we have met. 
Yet meet we shall, and part, and meetagain 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men. 








WILLIAM BRENCHLEY RYE. 

THE late William Brenchley Rye, sometime 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British 
Museum, was born at Rochester on January 
26th, 1818, and was the son of a medical prac- 
titioner in that city. The death of his father 
about 1836 left Rye a grown-up youth, with 
a fair education, slender means, and great 
uncertainty as to his future prospects. His 
mother, acting, as he related, on the admoni- 
tion of a dream, brought him up to London 
with no clear idea as to further proceedings. 
A casual acquaintance made on board a 
Thames steamboat led to his obtaining a 
situation with a solicitor in Chancery Lane, 
where he became known to Mr. Winter Jones, 
afterwards Principal Librarian of the British 
Museum. Mr. Jones took an interest in the 
lad, and shortly after his own appointment 
as Assistant in the Museum Library obtained 
(1838) a subordinate post for him, in which his 
diligence and efficiency soon won a position 
as Supernumerary Assistant. In 1844 he was 
placed upon the permanent staff, and when, in 
1857, an additional Assistant Keeper was 
required, in consequence of Mr. Thomas 
Watts’s appointment as Superintendent of the 
Reading Room, the post was most deservedly 
conferred upon Rye. He had previously been 
entrusted with many important special duties, 
especially the arrangement of the Grenville 
Library, every book in which was placed by 
his hands, and the preparation of the catalogue 
of the Reference Library in the Reading Room. 
The selection of the Reading Room books was 
largely his, and the coloured plan which 
directs the reader to the locality of books on 
special subjects was devised and sketched by 
him while the shelves were being filled under 
his superintendence. 

Mr. Rye continued to act as Assistant 
Keeper, performing a great number of mis- 
cellaneous duties, especially the final revision 
of the catalogue and the general superintend- 
ence of the arrangement of new acquisitions, 
until the unexpected death of Mr. Watts 
made him Keeper in 1869. No one could have 
been more sedulous in the discharge of his 
multifarious duties, and the strain, rarely 
relieved by recreation, probably contributed 
to the entire breakdown of his health at the 
beginning of 1875. He lost the sight of one 
eye and suffered from painful internal com- 
plaints. He nevertheless returned to duty for 
a time, but found it necessary to resign in the 
following July. He afterwards resided for 
several years at Exeter, and subsequently at 
West Norwood, where he died on December 
23rd last in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 
For some years before his death he had been 
all but totally blind, a trial which, with his 
other infirmities, he bore with exemplary 
patience. The proximate cause of death, 
however, was a sharp and sudden attack of 
bronchitis. He was interred in Highgate 
Cemetery, the resting-place of several officers 
of the Museum. 

Mr. Rye was pre-eminently an antiquary, 
délighting in al! curious and out-of-the-way 





matters, especially concerning old English 
literature and medizeval architecture. He 
had a remarkable faculty for research, and, so 
long as his health permitted, was continually 
adding to his stores of information. He was 
an excellent judge of drawings and engravings, 
being himself an accomplished etcher and 
draughtsman. These tastes and abilities are 
reflected in his principal publication, ‘ Eng- 
land as seen by Foreigners in the Days of 


‘Elizabeth and James the First’ (1865), con- 


sisting of translations from the journals 
of the Duke and Prince of Wurtemberg who 
successively visited England at that period, 
with versions from the narratives of other 
German travellers, numerous etched illustra- 
tions by the translator himself, and a copious 
introduction and commentary. His pre- 
dilections were also exemplified in the 
principal additions made to the Library during 
his administration, which were chiefly con- 
spicuous in early English literature, English 
topography, and, above all, the Weigel block- 
books, in which he took the greatest interest. 
As an officer of the Museum Mr. Rye was a 
model of industry, painstaking, and attention 
to minute detail of every kind. His was not 
a mind of original power, but he possessed a 
remarkably sound judgment, and was by no 
means unreceptive of valuable ideas, although 
his shyness and self-distrust frequently pre- 
vented his carrying them into effect. It is to 
be regretted that more scope was not allowed 
during his official career to his strong good 
sense and his accurate discernment. His 
retiring habits and distaste for display made 
him little known beyond his own department, 
but he was there most esteemed by those who 
knew him best. 

After his ‘ England as seen by Foreigners,’ 
Mr. Rye’s chief literary work was his edition for 
the Hakluyt Society of Hakluyt’s translation 
of Fernando de Soto’s ‘ Discovery and Conquest 
of Florida,’ with an elaborate introduction. He 
was twice married, and has left a daughter 
and two sons, the elder of whom is an assistant 
librarian at the John Rylands Library. 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


THe Head Masters’ Conference met at 
Cambridge, by invitation of the University, 
on December 20th and 21st. As usual when 
the place of meeting is in itself full of interest, 
there was a large attendance of members and 
of assistant masters; but the debates were 
brief, partly perhaps because the recent 
publication of the Duke of Devonshire’s letter 
to Sir John Hibbert had relieved the 
endowed schools of any apprehensions in 
regard to the promised Education Bill of 1902. 
The agenda paper contained, indeed, many 
proposals of moment; but head masters on a 
holiday, like Mark Twain, only lecture on 
such subjects as they know least about, and 
prefer to vote promptly on those which they 
understand. 

The discussions were held in the Senate 
House. The chairman, Mr. Moss (Shrewsbury), 
began with an address, in which he urged the 
Government to bring in an ample and well- 
digested Bill, and expressed the hope that 
it would be considered without party spirit. 
Mr. Kecling (Bradford) then moved that the 
new Local Authority should not be elected 
ad hoc, that a majority of its members should 
be members of the County Council, and that 
it should include experts in secondary educa- 
tion. To this Mr. Swallow (Chigwell) moved, 
as a rider, that any school aggrieved by the 
action of the Local Authority should have (as 
under the Technical Instruction Act of 1889) 
an appeal to the Central Authority. These 


motions being carried unanimously, Dr. Rendall 
(Charterhouse) proposed ‘‘that in all language 
examinations, ancient and modern, imposed by 
external bodies, prescribed books should be 
abolished and the use of dictionaries—where 





it seems necessary—allowed.’’ The motion 
was aimed, as the word ‘‘ imposed ’’ indicates, 
at those compulsory examinations through 
which entrance to the universities and the 
learned professions is obtained, and which are 
now so numerous and diverse as to be a real 
nuisance to the schools and to the public. 
The motion was carried as far as the word 
‘‘abolished,’’ the rest being withdrawn. Mr. 
Tancock (Tonbridge) then wished to protest 
against the proposal to introduce French or 
German into the Oxford Responsions. But as 
his motion proved to be lengthy and he had 
only given notice to call attention to the 
subject, the Chairman declined to allow a vote 
on the question, and the Conference adjourned 
to take tea in Caius College. After tea, Mr. 
Lyttelton (Haileybury) moved ‘‘that the 
Committee be requested to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce on the subject of commercial training 
in public schools.’’ By an amendment, the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce were 
substituted for the London Chamber, which 
does not appear to be popular, though it has 
actually set to work while the Associated 
Chambers have done nothing but talk. Next, 
Mr. Glazebrook (Clifton) called attention to 
the report of the sub-committee on public 
examinations, from which it appears that a 
meeting has been arranged between the sub- 
committee and representatives of most of the 
learned professions with a view to mitigating 
those evils in the entrance examinations of 
which Dr. Rendall had already complained. 
This concluded the public business of the day, 
and the Conference went into private session. 
In the evening there was a dinner in the Hall 
of Trinity College, at which the Vice-Chancellor 
(Dr. Ward, of Peterhouse) presided, and a 
conversazione in St. John’s College, which was 
attended by many residents and their wives. 

On Saturday Mr. Bell (Marlborough) began 
with a paper which purported to discuss ‘ The 
Relative Advantages of Different Systems of 
Modern Language Teaching.’ It did not really 
do so, though it gave (from an American 
report) a list of some five different ways in 
which modern languages may be treated, and 
suggested that the best way is to begin with 
speaking the language and afterwards to study 
it minutely. No vote was taken, except that 
the paper should be separately printed. Mr. 
Glazebrook (Clifton) proposed that scholar- 
ships at the universities should be confined to 
boys who are under the age of nineteen on 
July Ist next after the examination, so that 
boys should not stay at school till nearly 
twenty as they do now. This motion was lost 
by a large majority, though it is certain that 
the present practice almost amounts to a fraud 
on a rule of public policy deliberately adopted 
by Parliament and embodied in every scheme 
of the Charity Commission. Then Mr, Phill- 
potts (Bedford) discoursed at large on the 
teaching of English in schools, and carried a 
motion to the effect that it ought to be more 
encouraged. Lastly, Mr. Hendy (Bromsgrove) 
called attention to the new conditions under 
which grants are given to schools of science by 
the South Kensington branch of the Education 
Office, and recommended them to all schools 
that are in want of funds. The usual votes of 
thanks were passed. Dr. Gow (Westminster), 
Dr. James (Rugby), and Mr. Lyttelton (Hailey- 
bury) were elected on the Committee. 


REPORT ON THE BEVERLEY HISTORICAL MSS. 


Artow me to reply to the queer tirade 
against my report on the Beverley Historical 
MSS. in your last issue, to which my attention 
has been called. 

The odd gravamen through three columns 
seems to be that in the report I did not refer 
to two other volumes by me, also drawn from 
Beverley MSS.: (1) a Selden Society volume 
of ‘ Beverley Town Documents,’ (2) a Surtees 
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Society volume on the ‘Chapter Act Book.’ 
Your contributor made so much of it that I 
really began to think that I must have had 
some criminal intent in this suspect silence. 
But the simple explanation of my not pufling 
my own wares is that I had not the chance. 
The report was. made in 1895, the Selden 
yolume was composed in 1900. The Selden 
volume duly refers to the ‘‘ forthcoming 
report.’’ The report could not reciprocate 
the compliment, because the Selden volume 
was then neither born nor thought of. It is 
not my fault, even if it is the misfortune of 
your reviewer, that a private society proved 
to be so much more expeditious in publication 
and exact in printing than a public commission. 

Your reviewer is to be commiserated for 
what he says about the Surtees volume. For, 
in the first place, there is a reference to it 
in a conspicuous place in the introduction 
(which he oddly says does not exist) to my 
report (p. 7), where it is stated to be the 
very cause of the report. In the next place, 
he complains that ‘‘any one who wishes to 
study the history of Beverley from the latest 
and best authority ought certainly to have all 
three of Mr. Leach’s editions before him,’’ 
the context implying that I have edited the 
same town documents in three books, one of 
them being the Surtees volume. I cordially 
agree that it is highly desirable that every 
one should enjoy such excellent reading as my 
three books, though their doing so would 
bring no grist to my mill. But I regret to 
say that no one would increase his knowledge 
of Beverley town documents by the Surtees 
volume. For your contributor will be sur- 
prised to learn that there is not a single town 
document printed or quoted at length in it; 
indeed, I can find only two referred to 
specifically, in the volume in question, which 
deals only with the Minster. 

So much for the main attack. The reviewer 
talks vaguely and at large of ‘‘ perfunctory de- 
scription of important public documents ”’ and 
‘*oarbled texts’’ in the report, but he does 
not condescend to particulars. How could he ? 
He knows, as well as I do, that the object of 
the report is as distinct from that of the 
Selden volume as fair criticism is from mis- 
representation. The Selden book in 272 large 
pages presents the full text and translation of 
the borough orders and the ordinances of five 
gilds, out of over twenty taken from a single 
MS. volume. The report aimed at giving a 
general idea, not only of what was found in 
some twenty of the gild ordinances, but also 
of the contents of two other MS. volumes, a 
lot of miscellaneous deeds, and a whole series 
of account-rolls from 1344 to 1652, all com- 
pressed into 186 octavo pages. It is obvious 
that it was impossible to give documents in 
extenso in that space. Accordingly, not more 
than three or four, if that, were so given, and 
I have to thank the interest taken in Bever- 
ley by Mr. Cartwright, the secretary of the 
Commission, for allowing the report so much 
space, and not cutting down my MS. more 
than he did. 

I cannot hope for space to follow your con- 
tributor into all his tissue of mistakes and 
misrepresentations. But I must claim to refer 
to the only document which I did give at full 
length in the original language, and to which 
he devotes the best part of a column — 
Archbishop Thurstan’s charter. This I ven- 
tured to give from the original, be- 
cause in its forty lines I had found twenty- 
two corrections to be made in the version 
given by Bishop Stubbs from Rymer’s 
‘Foedera.’ Your contributor first has this 
article against me, that ‘‘the editor does not 
tell us from what source Stubbs’s edition was 
derived.’’ I could hardly believe my eyes 
when on p. 1 of the report I read ‘‘ which has 
been printed from Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ in...... 
‘Select Charters’ (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1870).’’ Of the twenty-two emendations, twenty 


are accepted without demur, two are chal- 
lenged. One of my arguments as to the cor- 
rection of the yearly rent paid to the arch- 
bishop, from eighteen to eight marks (the 


character of which, owing to a 
crease in the document, I fully pointed 
out), was that eight marks was the sum 
actually paid. This your reviewer, with un- 
wonted moderation, is content to describe 
as ‘‘somewhat puerile.’’ He asserts that 
eighteen is right, because it was so given in 
a thirteenth - century enrolment. But the 
charter of the succeeding Archbishop Wil- 
liam, not twenty years later, appears to give 
the sum as eight, since it is so printed in 
Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac,’ p. 56. Again, instead 
of my reading of the grant as made ‘‘ad 
totius villatus emendacionem eadem libertatis 
lege sicut illi de Eboraco habent,’’ he prefers 
“‘eadem liberatam lege.’’ But again my read- 
ing is confirmed by Archbishop William’s 
confirmation charter, if rightly supplied to 
Poulson. A. F. Lreacnu. 


*,* Mr. Leach appears to evade the definite 
issues we raised. 

1. The real ‘‘ gravamen’’ was that a casual 
reference to one of the two other editions 
revealed defects of a flagrant description 
in the editing of the Government report. A 
very inferior edition of these historical docu- 
ments had appeared at some length of time 
after another edition by the same author, in 
which the more serious of these mistakes 
seemed to have been rectified. We are not 
in any way concerned with Mr. Leach’s 
arrangements with the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, and cannot consider his complaints 
against the Government press. This, indeed, 
is not the question, but rather the personal 
responsibility of the editor for correct tran- 
scriptions and translations of the documents 
which are published above his name. An 
editor should edit, and ought to be brought to 
book if he does not. 

2. We said merely that ‘‘ some very interest- 
ing information respecting the famous charters 
of the town could be derived from the preface 
to the Surtees Society’s edition of the ‘ Chap- 
ter Act Book’ as well as from the introduc- 
tion to the Selden Society’s edition of the 
‘Town Documents.’’’ This quotation suffi- 
ciently disposes of Mr. Leach’s desperate 
suggestion that we were ignorant of the 
distinction between the Town and Chapter 
muniments. 

3. Mr. Leach asserts that we have accused 
him of not referring to the Surtees and Selden 
editions, whereas he does refer to the former 
‘in a conspicuous place.’’ But our trifling 
objection was that Mr. Leach ‘‘ might with 
advantage have referred to both the Selden 
and Surtees editions in the same way that he 
refers to the local histories by Oliver and 
Poulson,”’ i.ec., for the elucidation of points 
of scholarship throughout the work. This is 
a different matter from the single incidental 
reference to which Mr. Leach triumphantly 
points. 

4. As to ‘‘talking vaguely and at large,”’ 
we gave definite instances (which we supported 
by parallel readings from the Selden Society’s 
edition) of careless transcriptions, unintelli- 
gent translations, and unsatisfactory editing. 
This charge Mr. Leach does not attempt to 
rebut, but declines to follow us into ‘‘a tissue 
of mistakes and misrepresentations.’’ We do 
not give further instances of extensive care- 
lessness in the book because our space is 
limited. 

5. Mr. Leach attaches undue importance to 
our views upon Archbishop Thurstan’s charter. 
We ean only repeat that until a better text 
than the ‘Cartze Antique’ is produced we 
shall prefer Stubbs’s. Archbishop William’s 
charter as printed by Poulson in 1829 is no 
evidence at all. 


doubtful 











Literary Grossip. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin will publish imme- 
diately the specially authorized and pre- 
pared translation of R. Levasseur’s ‘The 
American Workman,’ which was undertaken 
by the press of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The work deals with the industrial 
progress of the States as shown during the 
last five decades, and subsequently enters 
into such vexed questions as the ‘ Pro- 
ductivity of Labour,’ and ‘Labour Laws 
and Organizations of Labour.’ 

Dr. Frazer, the author of ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Berlin. A French translation 
of his book is now in preparation with an 
introduction by M. Salomon Reinach. 

Tue Wyclif Society, recognizing that Mr. 
G. M. Trevelyan’s book on ‘ England in the 
Age of Wycliffe’ is the best proof of the 
width and depth of the great Reformer’s. 
work, and the fullest justification of the 
Society’s resolve to print all his MSS. still 
inedited, has made arrangements with the 
author and his publishers, Messrs. Long- 
man, by which a copy of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book will be supplied to every member of 
the Society. 

Mr. Henry Frowve will publish next 
week a new edition of the ‘ British Antho- 
logies’ edited by Prof. Arber, under the 
title of ‘Selections from the English Poets,’ 
the feature of which will be the inclusion of 
upwards of sixty authentic portraits col- 
lected with much trouble. A special design 
has been followed in the binding. The 
series consists of ten volumes in all, each 
of which will be procurable separately, the 
period covered being 1401-1800. 

Drs. GRENFELL AND Hunt have left for 
Egypt to resume their excavations in the 
Fayim for the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
That district will be the scene of two other 
expeditions in search of papyri, one French 
under Prof. Jouguet, the other German under 
Dr. Rubensohn. 

Pursvrye a vein he has already worked 
with success, Mr. Robert Barr has written 
another series of short stories founded on 
the practice of King James V. of Scotland 
of occasionally wandering amongst his sub- 
jects in disguise. These will appear in the 
first instance in Chambers’s Journal, the title 
of the first being ‘King James Explores.’ 
The February part cf Chambers will also 
include papers on welangor and its tin 
mines; ‘ Duties and Dangers of the Drug 
Dispenser,’ with special reference to the 
report on the sale of poisons by the Privy 
Council Committee ; and ‘ Up from Slavery,’ 
a review of the autobiography of Booker 
T. Washington. 

Tur 2nd of next May is fixed for the 
annual banquet of the Royal Literary Fund 
at the Whitehall Rooms. The chair will be 
taken by Viscount Goschen. 

Mr. Fisner Unwin has projected a new 
series, to becalled ‘“The First Novel Library.” 
As the title indicates, it will consist of the 
first novels of such new authors as show 
exceptional talent. The first volume will be 
published immediately. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. F. A. 





Beer, the — and editor of the 0b- 
server, which he inherited from his father. 
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Mr. Beer was well known as a picture col- 
lector who had secured some of the finest 
examples of the art of the last century. 
ARRANGEMENTS are being made by a com- 
mittee, of which Sir John Williams, M.D., 
is chairman, to bring out another part 
(covering the letter E) of Chancellor Silvan 
Evans’s ‘Dictionary of the Welsh Lan- 
guage,’ the earlier instalments of which were 
issued with the financial assistance of the 
late Lady Llanover. It is estimated that 
about one-half the complete work will have 


been published when the end of E is reached. | 


Mr. THomas GREENWOOD writes :— 


**Tam greatly obliged for the kind reference | 


in last week’s Atheneum to the issue of the 
first part of the second edition of the ‘Memoirs 
of Libraries.’ [I am in entire sympathy with 
the view that the absence of an index to this 
volume is a marked disadvantage. The sheets, 
however, which have been bound together for 
this fragment were exactly as they were left by 
Edward Edwards, and I was convinced that the 
most reverent way of treating the sheets was to 
bind them up as he himself left them. The 
printing was finally stopped in January, 1886, 
and he died, as you are well aware, on the fol- 
lowing February 7th. I have, I think, the 
whole of the existing manuscript of this book, 
and I am hopeful that it may be possible to do 
something with this MS., and that when it can 
be dealt with, an index of the first part will be 
practicable, and shall certainly be included.” 


Tue Rev. Alexander Hetherwick, of the 
Church of Scotland Mission, Blantyre, 
B.C.A., is preparing a handbook of the 
Nyanja (Chinjanja or Mang’anja) lan- 
guage, shortly to be published by the 
S.P.C.K. Dr. Henry’s ‘Grammar’ calls 
for revision in some points, and, more- 
over, deals with a different form of the 
language, as does also Miss Woodward’s 
little book. Mr. Hetherwick has been known 
for many years as a linguist, and his ‘ Yao 
Handbook’ is the standard work for that 
little-known language. 

On the 2ist and 22nd of the present 
month Messrs. Branch & Leete, of Liver- 
pool, will sell the residue of the library 
of books formed by the late Mr. Hugh 
Frederick Hornby, who, it will be re- 
membered, bequeathed his fine collection 
of works illustrative of the fine arts 
and engravings after the pictures of 
English and continental artists to the 
Liverpool Corporation. The portion of the 
library to be sold by auction comprises 
a large number of works of a miscellaneous 
character, the majority of which are in 
fine condition, some being in bindings by 
Derome, Roger Payne, De Coverley, and 
other celebrated craftsmen. Mr. Hornby 
was a great collector of early editions of old 
English authors, and these are much in 
evidence, as also are works on heraldry, 
topography, and local history. This will be 
the most extensive sale of books that has 
been held in Liverpool for some years. 


Mr. Wuirwett, of Oxford, a helper of 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ has been 
for some time engaged on an inquiry into 
the financial relations between Edwards I., 
II., and III. and the Italian bankers. He 
finds it difficult to ascertain the dates 
when the Lombard bankers settled in 
London. 


Mr. A. K. Donatn’s re-edition of the 
poems of Alexander Scot, known from his 








love-pieces as the Anacreon of Scotland, is 
ready for the Early English Text Society’s 
extra series for the present year. 

M. Jacques Francois Henry Fovavier, 
who died last week in a maison de santé at 
Neuilly, was an exceptionally brilliant 
Parisian journalist. He was born at Mar- 
seilles on December Ist, 1838; he studied 
law and medicine, and travelled much in 
his early manhood in Spain and Italy. 
He settled for a time in Paris in 1861, 
and was at once attached to several news- 
papers: the Courrier du Dimanche, L’ Avenir 
National, and La Presse. In 1867 he acted 
as special correspondent with Garibaldi’s 
army. After September 4th, 1870, he was 
entrusted with a Government mission to 
Marseilles, and during his sojourn there 
started a newspaper with the title La 
Vraie République; shortly afterwards he 
was nominated general secretary of the 
department of Bouches-du-Rhoéne, and to 
this succeeded the appointment of ‘ direc- 
teur de la presse” at the Home Office. He 
tried, but failed, to secure a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1888, but in the 
following year was elected representative 
for the division of Barcelonette. Since 
1873 he had been an incessant contri- 
butor, under various noms de guerre, to 
the Parisian press, such as ‘‘Spectator”’ 
in the Lvénement, the Bien Public, and the 
Courrier de France, ‘‘Colombine”’ in Gil 
Blas, and “Nestor” in the Echo de Paris. 
He contributed regularly to the /igaro and 
to Le Journal. His books include ‘ Ktudes 
Artistiques’ (1859), ‘L’Art Officiel et la 
Liberté ’ (1861), ‘ Au Siécle Dernier’ (1884), 
and ‘La Sagesse Parisienne’ (1885). M. 
Fouquier married in 1876 the widow of 
M. Ernest Feydeau, the author of several 
popular works ; his stepson is M. Georges 
Feydeau, the well-known dramatic author, 
whilst his own son, M. Marcel Fouquier, is 
himself a journalist in Paris. 


Sparn has also lost an eminent journalist 
in Don José Maria Alonso de Beraza, of 
the Madrid journal Z/ Liberal. He was one 
of the most enthusiastic promoters of the 
International Association of Journalists. 


Two new instalments of the great ‘ Biblio- 
graphy for Switzerland’ have just been 
published: one concerning anthropology, 
edited by Prof. Rudolf Martin, and 
another of early history, by Dr. Jakob 
Heierli. Both scholars are Zurich men. 


Tue Swiss papers report the death of 
J. Hiiberlin, the historian of Canton 
Thurgau, who was over seventy. Besides 
his historical writings, Hiiberlin published 
in 1874 a ‘Leben Jesu,’ from the stand- 
point of the advanced liberal party in the 
Swiss Reformed Church. 








SCIENCE 


KECENT GEOLOGY. 

The LEarth’s Beginning. By Sir Robert 
Stawell Ball, LL.D., F.RS. (Cassell & Co.) — 
Sir Robert Ball, in his last course of Christmas 
lectures at the Royal Institution, delighted the 
young people—and, for the matter of that, the 
older ones too—by his charming exposition of 
some ‘Great Chapters from the Book of Nature.’ 
These lectures, more or less modified, are here 
reprinted. There is, of course, all the difference 
in the world between the words as they fall 








burning from the lips of a good lecturer and 
the same words printed cold upon the page. 
But for all that, the nineteen essays in this 
volume, which stand for the original half-dozen 
lectures, offer a most attractive introduction to 
a subject which to most people is naturally one 
of singular fascination. The title of the book 
seems hardly to suggest its scope. With the 
very beginning of our earth, in remote pre- 
geological ages, it certainly deals; but it deals 
with much more than this. The work is, in 
truth, an exposition and defence of the Nebular 
Theory, and it consequently treats not only of 
the probable physical origin of our own planet, 
but of all the members of the great solar family, 
including the central orb itself. To assist the 
beginner in realizing some of the fundamental 
facts of astronomy and physics, Sir Robert Ball 
introduces several characteristic illustrations. 
Here is one :— 

‘*Tt may serve to impress upon us the fact of the 

sun’s shrinkage if we will remember that on that 
auspicious day when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne the sun had a diameter more than five miles 
greater than it had at the time when her long and 
glorious career was ended. The sun that shone 
on Palestine at the beginning of the present era 
must have had a diameter about one hundred and 
seventy miles greater than the sun which now 
shines on the Sea of Galilee.” 
The ‘‘Smith Parable” (p. 302) is an amusing 
illustration of the overwhelming improbability 
that the orbits of the planets should, by for- 
tuitous arrangement, have been practically in 
the same plane. In explaining the striking 
coincidences between the movements of the 
various members of the solar system—coinci- 
dences which, since the days of Laplace, have 
always been held to afford strong support to the 
nebular hypothesis—the author has to reckon 
with the well-known exceptions to the grand 
concord, such as the retrograde motion of the 
satellites of Uranus and Neptune, and he 
ingeniously shows how the difficulty of such 
anomalies may be lessened, if not altogether 
removed :— 

“The movements of the satellites of Uranus and 

Neptune do not disprove the nebular hypothesis. 
They rather illustrate the fact that the great evolu- 
tion which has wrought the solar system into form 
has not yet finished its work : it is still in progress. 
The work is very nearly done, anc when that work 
shall have been completed, the satellites of Uranus 
and Neptune will no longer be dissociated from the 
general concord.” 
The reader will do well to remember, in con- 
clusion, that the details of the Nebular Theory 
are not established beyond all controversy, and 
that the earth’s beginning and the origin of the 
solar system are matters on which we are still 
seeking, with humility, for fuller illumination. 


Contributions to Mineralogy and Petrography 
from the Laboratories of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University. Edited by S. L. 
Penfield and L. V. Pirsson. (New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; London, Arnold.)— 
This volume contains reprints of fifty papers on 
mineralogy and petrography, representing a 
large mass of admirable scientific work carried 
on in the laboratories of Yale University. An 
introductory essay on the history of the 
mineralogical department is contributed by 
Prof. Penfield, and one on the petrographical 
department by Prof. Pirsson. Some notion of 
the activity of the Yale mineralogists may be 
gained from the fact that they have described 
no fewer than thirty-six species new to science, 
whilst they have determined the chemical 
formule and established the crystallographic 
characters of a large number of other species. 
Prof. Penfield, who edits the mineralogical part 
of this volume, has himself been of late years 
the most active worker in this department. The 
cultivation of mineralogical studies at Yale 
goes back to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the elder Silliman was _ ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry and mineralogy. 
In 1818 he founded, at New Haven, the 


American Journal of Science, a publication 
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which has exercised an immense influence in 
the development of scientific research in the 
United States, and in which most of the papers 
now reprinted in this volume originally appeared. 
The Sheftield Scientific School is a department 
of the University which has grown out of the 
beneficence of the late Joseph Sheffield, of 
New Haven. Mineralogy owes its flourishing 
position at Yale not less to the influence of the 
two Danas than to that of the two Sillimans. 
The ‘System of Mineralogy’ of the late J. D. 
Dana had a world-wide reputation and did much 
to foster the study of the science in America, 
At the present time the position of Yale as 
a centre of mineralogical research is most 
honourably maintained not only by the two 
professors who have edited this volume, but also 
by Profs. G. F. Brush and E. S. Dana, who are 
joint authors of the famous series of Branchville 
papers. Petrography, as a special branch of 
science, has only been developed in recent 
years, and the amount of work hitherto done 
has not been large, but under Prof. Pirsson it 
is giving much promise for the future. That 
Yale has reason to be proud of its Mineralogical 
Department is sufficiently attested by the 
volume now issued. It forms a noble contribu- 
tion to the bicentennial publications of the 
University, embodying the results of a mass 
of research creditable alike in volume and in 
quality. It is in truth a work which would do 
honour to any seat of scientific learning. 


Summary of Progress of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom for 1900. (H.M. 
Stationery Oftice.)—This summary explains, 
with almost an excess of detail, the nature and 
progress of the work carried on during the year 
by the staff of surveyors in Great Britain and 
Ireland. The successive geological formations 
are treated in stratigraphical sequence, from the 
oldest upwards, each officer explaining as far as 
possible his own work. Perhaps the most 
interesting addition to our knowledge here 
chronicled is the discovery of mesozoic fossils 
among the ejected blocks of a huge volcanic 
vent in the Isle of Arran. The examination of 
the fossils in the rocks of this agglomerate 
proves that the old volcano must have broken 
through a crust of secondary strata, including a 
sheet of hard chalk not unlike that of Antrim. 
As the eruption was thus subsequent to 
cretaceous times, it is but fair to regard it as 
having been contemporaneous with the great 
Tertiary eruptions of the north-east of Ireland 
and west of Scotland. It seems, indeed, that 
the granite, pitchstone, basalt, and other igneous 
rocks of Arran form a connected series of 
eruptive masses of the same age as the volcanic 
rocks of Antrim and the Western Isles. 








SOCIETIES. 


ASTRONOMICAL, — Dee, 13.— Dr. J. W. L. 
Glaisher, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. J. Green- 
street was elected a Fellow.—A_ paper was read by 
Dr. 8. C. Chandler on the history of the Greenwich 
reflex zenith tube designed and erected by Sir 
George Airy. His main points were mentioned in 
our ‘ Science Gossip’ of December 21st.—Prof, R. A. 
Sampson gave an account of the original manu- 
scripts of the late Prof. J.C. Adamson the perturba- 
tions of Uranus between 1841 and 1846. It was 
shown from these unpublished papers that Adams 
made no fewer than six different solutions of the 
problem in this period, and that the first of these 
solutions, finished in 1843, was much more com- 
plete than had hitherto been supposed.— Prof. 
Turner read a paper on a simple method of accurate 
surveying with an ordinary camera, in which he 
showed that results of great accuracy could be 
rapidly obtained by the photographic method.—Mr. 
Hinks read a paper on the accuracy of measures on 
photographs.—Other papers were taken as read. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Dec, 12.—Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, V.P., in the chair.—Col. J. G. 
Williams exhibited and read a paper on the three 
state swords belonging tothe city of Lincoln. They 
consisted of (1) that reputed to have been given by 
Richard IT. in 1386; (2) a perfect early fifteenth- 
century sword of uvkuown origin, now used as a 








mourning sword ; and (3) the state sword now in use, 
which dates from the mayoralty of John Kent, 1734. 
Col. Williams showed that the blade of this third 
sword was actually that of the King Richard IL, 
which now had affixed to the original silver- 
gilt plated hilt a sixteenth-century blade that had 
belonged to another sword once in the possession 
of the city. He was most anxious that the original 
blade should again be fixed in its old hilt, and that 
so the Richard II. sword might be preserved in its 
former perfect condition, and with that view he had 
obtained permission to lay the swords before the 
Society. The feeling of the meeting was distinctly 
in favour of the sword being so restored.—Mr. W. 
Niven communicated an account (illustrated by 
drawings and photographs) of the interesting seven- 
teenth-century Garden House at Beckett, near 
Shrivenham, which had already been described to 
the Society so long ago as 1782. It was then attri- 
buted by Daines Barrington to Inigo Jones, a 
suggestion Mr. Niven saw no reason todoubt, though 
no actual record of that architect’s connexion with 
the building had been preserved or come to light. 
—Prof. Church, through the courtesy of Mr. T. B. 
Bravender, exhibited (1) a copper roundel with a 
shield of the arms of Vanpage or Vampage, co. 
Worcester, Azure, an eagle within a tressure flory 
silver ; and (2)a small bronze or latten seal bearing 
for device a rose within a double triangle, and the 
legend PVR LA ROSE SV IEO FET. Both objects 
were found during draining operations at Ciren- 
cester.—Sir J. C. Robinson exhibited a silver buckle 
or pendant of early fourteenth-century date, bear- 
ing two enamelled shields, of the arms of France 
and Castile respectively —Mr. Hope pointed out 
that Blanche, daughter of Louis IX. of France, had 
married in 1269 Ferdinand la Cerda, Prince of 
Castile, who died during his father’s lifetime in 1275. 
His widow survived until 1320, and this object had 
perhaps belonged to her, if the arms of Castile were 
ever borne by her husband. 

Dee. 19.—Viscount Dillon, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. W. Gowland read a paper on ‘ Excavations at 
Stonehenge,’ and exhibited a large number of stone 
implements and other objects of antiquity which 
had been found there. The excavations were made 
in connexion with the setting up of the great lean- 
ing stone, which was in an unsafe position owing to 
the presence of three serious cracks on its upper 
side. The method by which the stone was raised 
was devised by Mr. Carruthers; the engineering 
operations were superintended by Mr. Detmar Blow. 
Mr. Gowland, as representative of the Society of 
Antiquaries, conducted the exploratory work. After 
giving an outline of the operation of raising the 
stone, he described the registering frame and ver- 
tical rod by means of which the exact position of 
each object found in the various layers of the exca- 
vation was recorded and plotted on the sectional 
drawings exhibited. The material taken from the 
excavations was sifted through a series of sieves, 
so that anything larger than one-eighth of an inch 
could not have escaped observation, The nature of 
the layers and the objects found in them were 
described. The objects comprised chippings and 
lumps of the stones, stone tools, bones (none 
human), two Roman and a few modern coins, and 
fragments of pottery. The chippings and pieces of 
stone were those which had been detached from the 
stones during the operations of shaping and dress- 
ing. Prof. Judd, Dean of the Royal College of 
Science, kindly undertook the _ petrological 
examination of these, and an abstract of his 
report thereon was read. It was Prof. Judd’s 
opinion that all the stones of Stonehenge were 
obtained in the neighbourhood, “the blue stones 
being boulders from the glacial drift of the district.” 
All the stones were represented in most of the 
layers of the excavations, and both sarsen (the 
material of the larger monoliths) and diabase (of 
which nearly all the blue stones consist) were found 
together in all the layers, even down to the bedrock. 
Nearly 100 stoue tools were found. They comprised 
flint axes, hammer axes and edged hammer stones, 
and quartzite hammers and mauls, the last weighing 
from 37 to 641b. each. All were of extreme rude- 
ness, but they undoubtedly belonged to the latter 
part of the Neolithic age. A pick of deer’s horn 
was also found. The excavations made perfectly 
clear the manner in which the stones were shaped 
and erected ; but for the means used in their trans- 
port we had to turn to countries where primitive 
methods for moving heavy bodies are still, or have 
been recently, practised. As to their transport, Mr. 
Gowland showed by examples from Japan that no 
appliances which were beyond the reach of Neolithic 
men were needed. The method by which the blocks 
were shaped and dressed with the stone tools was 
described, also the manner in which the two largest 
monoliths had been erected. These monoliths were 
apparently the largest blocks which the builders of 
the monument had found, one being 25 ft. in length 
and the other 29 ft. In order to utilize their length 
to the utmost they embedded the shorter to a depth 











of only 4 ft., 7.e., half the depth of the other; and to 
make it secure packed large blocks of sarsen and 
the large stone mauls under and around its base. 
Mr. Gowland next showed, from the mode of occur- 
rence of the chippings of stene and the manner in 
which the sarsen blocks had been set up, that the 
“blue stone ’ and the sarsen monoliths were contem- 
poraneous, and that Stonehenge as a whole was of 
one date. As regards the age of the structure, no 
object of bronze, iron, or other metal was found, 
except in the superficial layers, and the only 
evidence that copper or bronze was known was 
a minute stain of copper carbonate on a piece 
of sarsen found 7 ft. below the surface. From this 
absence of metal, the extreme rudenes; of the 
tools, and other evidence which he set forth, he had 
come to the conclusion that Stonehenge belonged 
to the latter part of the Neolithic age, when copper 
or bronze was known, but had not been applied to 
any industrial uses. The difficulty of giving an 
approximate date to this remote period would be 
evident to all. There were, however, several strong 
reasons (which he adduced) for his opinion that it 
should be placed about 2000 to 1800 B.c. That date, 
until further evidence was forthcoming, he said, he 
should continue to hold as the date of the erection 
of Stonehenge. That it was a sun temple, and not 
a sepulchre, there was abundant proof. As to its 
origin, it should be remembered that there had 
been an epoch in the life of many races during 
which they erected monuments of megalithic blocks 
of various forms. This was not always the result 
of copying, but rather the outcome of a similar 
development of the human mind. In Britain there 
was abundant evidence, in the various rude stone 
monuments distributed through its area, that this 
peculiar phase of mentat development had reached 
a very high point. Why, then, should the origin of 
this crowning monument of megalithic art be sought 
for in other lands? Of its foreign origin there was, in 
fact. no proof, and its plan and erection alike could be 
ascribed to none other than our rude forefathers, the 
sun-worshippers of the Neolithic age.—Sir Norman 
Lockyer added a few remarks on the results of an 
investigation made by himself and Mr. F. C. Penrose 
(and lately communicated to the Royal Society) to 
endeavour to recover the date of Stonehenge from 
astronomical observations. From the data obtained 
they were inclined to place the date of the con- 
struction of the monument at about 1680 BC, with 
a possible plus or miaus error of 200 years, 





NuMmIsMATIC.—Dee. 19.—Sir John Evans, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—-The following exhibitions were 
made: Mr. R. A. Hoblyn, an unpublished pattern 
farthing of William and Mary; Capt. R. J. H. 
Douglas, cast of a small British gold coin, apparently 
the quarter of the piece reading VO—CORI (Evans, 
pl. i. 6); Mr. N. E. Barnsley, a gold coin of BODVOC 
(Evans, pl. i. 2), recently found at Sapperton in 
Gloucestershire, and a gold coin of Antonia, reverse 
SACERDOS DIVI AUGUSTI (Cohen, 4), found at Pin- 
bury, near Cirencester ; Mr. F. W. Yeats, three lead 
admission tickets—Glasgow Assembly, 1732, Pan- 
theon Gardens, Spa Fields, Clerkenwell, May 3rd, 
1772, and Mr. Cox’s Museum, 1773; Mr. Prevost, 
eight medalets of the Royal Family; Mr. Lawrence, 
dies of the reverse of a short-cross penny and of 
the reverse of a shilling of James 1.—The Presi- 
dent read a paper on ‘The Cross and Pall 
on the Coins of Alfred the Great. On two 
types of Alfred the obverse inscription is 
so divided as to leave a vacant space, in the one 
case cruciform, in the other of the shape of a 
tribrach. It is suggested that these vacant spaces 
indicate a cross and a pall respectively. The pall 
would seem to be connected with the Canterbury 
mint. Sir John Evans suggested that this cryptic 
use of cross and pall may have been due to the fact 
that 2|fred had to make large payments of money 
to the heathen Ianes.—Mr. Andrew communicated 
a paper on ‘ Some Ecclesiastical Mints in the Reiga 
of Henry I” The mints chosen for consideration 
were those of Peterborough and Reading, and Mr, 
Andrew gave an account of the history of these 
from their foundation (the former in the reign of 
Eadgar, and the latter in the reign of Ethelred Ii.) 
down to the time of Henry I. 





MicroscoPricaL.—Dee. 18.—Mr. W. Carruthers, 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. R. & J. Beck 
exhibited a new micrometer microscope, the body 
of which was made to traverse a long stage by 
means of a fine screw, the milled head being divided 
so as to indicate a movement of 1/100 (millimetre. 
The body could also be placed in a horizontal 
position, when it could be used as a telescope to 
measure distant objects.—Mr. F. W. Watson Baker 
exhibited a number of microscopic specimens illus- 
trating the development and structure of eyes. 
They were shown under twenty microscopes, and 
were the most perfect sections which could be 
obtained in this country and abroad.—Mr. Nelson 
sent three notes which in his absence were read by 
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the Secretary. The first was a description of Holtz- 
apftel’s microscope. The date of it is 1830, and in 
it are found four original devices: (1) the clamp 
foot, for clamping the instrument to the edge of a 
table, predating a similar device of Varley’s in 1831 ; 
(2) the back of the mirror is flat polished brass, so 
that monochromatic light may be reflected by it; 
(3) the stage is focussed by-an excentric, which 
differs from and predates the somewhat analogous 
devices of Pacini and Plossl; (4) the movement of 
the lens-holder by means of a steel tape and pinion. 
—The second note was a description of the first 
English achromatic objective, made by W. Tulley. 
It was a triplet and was made at the suggestion of 
Dr. C. R. Goring, who paid 90/. for it. The focus of the 
combination is 0 933 inch, initial magnifying power 
10°72, N.A. *259, and the O.I. the large amount of 
242.—Mr. Nelson then described the Chevalier- 
Euler achromatic objectives of 1823-4 and 1824-5. 
These were doublets, and in 1827 Mr. J. J. Lister 
put one of Chevalier’s doublets as a front and a Tul- 
ley’s triplet asa back lens. The focus of the combina- 
tions was 0°52 inch, and it was the finest micro- 
scopic objective that had up to that time been 
produced, and was strictly speaking the first really 
successful scientific microscope objective. Lister's 
labours in perfecting objectives and the great use 
they had been to the leading opticians of the day 
were referred to.—The third note was on ‘A Useful 
Calliper Gauge.’ It can be purchased at any watch: 
makers’ tool-shop for three or four shillings. Itis con- 
venient for measuring the thickness of cover glasses, 
and for low-power work the scale may be placed 
on the stage of a microscope and the constant of an 
eyepiece micrometer found by comparison with the 
m.m. divisions.—The President gave an account of 
some investigations which he had made in reference 
to adisease that had caused great mischief in the 
cherry orchardsin Kent. About fourteen months ago, 
when his attention was first called to it, the disease 
was prevalent over a considerable area, a noticeable 
feature in connexion with it being that in the 
autumn the dead leaves remained on the branches, 
instead of falling off, as they would if the trees 
were healthy. The leaves of affected trees were per- 
vaded by the mycelium of a fungus which destroyed 
them, and as the food of the tree was prepared by the 
leaves the growth of the trees would as a conse- 
quence be arrested. The results of experiments in 
the cultivation of the fungus showed it to be one 
which belonged to the genus Gnomonia. Many of 
the fungi in this class passed through various stages 
in their life-bistory—for example, the mildew on 
wheat, which was first developed on the berberry, 
and then spread to the wheat, appearing first as rust, 
and afterwards as mildew from the same myce- 
lium. The President referred to the absence in this 
country of any authority competent to investigate 
cases such as this ; on the Continent, however, the 
Governments had taken up the matter, and the 
experts who had examined into it had found that to 
check the spread of the disease it was necessary to 
collect all the dead leaves and burn them. The 
President bad consequently urged upon the fruit- 
growers the necessity of following this recommenda- 
tion, but had only beenable to persuade two growers 
todo so; both of these, however, had found it to 
be thoroughly effective. — Prof. A. W. Bennett 
enlarged upon the absence in this country of 
investigations into such matters by State - paid 
establishments, and described what was being done 
in the United States, where every State had its own 
experimental station. 





HIsTORICAL.—Dec. 19.—Mr. Frederie Harrison, 
V.P., in the chair—Mrs. J. R. Green, Miss Alice 
Gardner, Miss E. Hurlbatt, Sir F. Pollock, Sir R. 
Jebb, Prof. D. J. Medley, and Messrs. Leslie Stephen, 
Sidney Lee, W. W. Fowler, H. A. L. Fisher, Maurice 
Hewlett, F. Haverfield, R. E. Prothero, L. A. Burd, 
R. G. Marsden, Stanley Leathes, Andrew Lang, 
B. H. Holland, A. Hassall, W. R. Willis, H. R. 
Tedder, R. S. Whiteway, W. D. Green, A. B. Fraser, 
A. R. Corns, E. J. Watson, and J. Hulme were 
elected Fellows—The University of Pennsylvania 
was admitted as a subscribing library.—An exhi- 
bition of manuscripts and books was held in the 
library.—A paper was read by the Rev. Dr. F. A. 
Gasquet, President of the Benedictine Order in 
England, on ‘Some Materials in the Vatican 
Archives for a New Edition of Polydore Vergil’s 
History.’—A discussion followed, in which Dr. James 
Gairdner, the Rev. Dr. Cunningham, the Rev. W. 
Hunt, and the Chairman took part. 


MEBTINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Aristotelian, 8—''The Philosophy of Probability,’ Mr. A. 
Bout wood. 
Tvrs. Royal Institutien, 3.—‘ Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, and 
Ether,’ Lecture V., Prof. J. A. ouiag (Juvenile Lecture.) 
Wen. Geographical, 44.—‘ Waves,’ Dr. Vaughan Cornish. (Juvenile 
By ‘ sie 
- ciety of Arts, 5.—‘Photography and its Applications,’ - 
ture II., Sir H. T. Wood. (Juvenile Lecture.) _ 
Geological, 8.—‘A System of Glacier Lakes in the Cleveland 
=e a - Ane one gtd erage of Teesdale, 
eardale, an e ‘Tyne Valley, and their Trib y 4 
Mr. A. RK. Dwerryhouse. <, oe ee 





Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Waves and Ripples in Water, Air, and 
ther,’ Lecture VI., Prof. J. A. Fleming. (Juvenile Lecture. ) 
— Mathematical, 5}.—‘ Non-uniform Convergence and the Inte- 
gration of Series,’ the President ; ‘Network,’ Mr. 8. Roberts ; 
‘On Quartic Curves with a Triple Point,’ Mr. A. B. Basset; 
‘On the Integrals of a Certain Differential Equation con- 
sidered Geometrically,’ Prof. W. Snow Burnside. 
_ Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.— Discussion of the 
Technical Reports on the Institution Visit to Germany. 
Frat. Astronomical, 5. 
= Philological, 8.—‘ Manx,’ Mr. R. W. Heaton. 





Science Gossig. 


THE Comptes Rendus contains a list of awards 
for 1901 of the prizes and medals in the gift of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences. M. Baubigny 
is nominated for the Prix Wilde, the foundation 
instituted by Mr. Henry Wilde, F.R.S., of 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire. The award is made 
on the ground of the recipient’s work on the 
atomic weights. It is announced that the Prix 
Hughes, for original research in the physical 
sciences, will be allotted for the first time in 
1903. This has been established as the outcome 
of the bequest of 4,000/. by the late Prof. D. E. 
Hughes, F.R.S., the eminent electrician. 


Tre Lalande Prize of the French Academy 
for 1901 has been awarded to M. Thome, 
Director of the Cordoba Observatory, for his 
work in the formation of a catalogue of southern 
stars, similar to the Bonn Durchmusterung, and 
already completed from 22° to 52° south declina- 
tion ; also for his undertaking to supply a gap 
in the great photographic survey of the heavens. 
The Valz Prize has been adjudged to M. Charles 
André, Director of the Observatory at Lyons, 
for his treatise, now in course of publication, 
entitled ‘Traité d’Astronomie Stellaire,’ a special 
feature of which is a tabular statement, carefully 
put together, of the works of astronomers which 
are scattered through a large number of periodi- 
cals and collections. 











FINE ARTS 
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Later Renaissance Architecture in England: 
a Series of Examples of the Domestic Build- 
ings erected subsequent to the Elizabethan 
Period. Edited, with Introductory and 
Descriptive Text, by John Belcher, 
A.R.A., and MervynE. Macartney. 2 vols. 
(Batsford.) 


In our review of Mr. Gotch’s fine work on 
the earlier Renaissance architecture in Eng- 
land we expressed the hope that the later 
phase of the Renaissance might be simi- 
larly illustrated. This has now been ad- 
mirably done in the two noble volumes before 
us. The work includes 170 large plates, of 
which 130 are photographic reproductions 
and 40 are geometrical drawings, whilst the 
text contains about 150 illustrations of plans, 
elevations, details, and sketches. The pho- 
tographs reproduced have, as in Mr. Gotch’s 
work, been taken by Mr. Latham, whose 
skill in this kind of illustration can scarcely 
be praised too highly. The geometrical 
drawings and sketches, too, are the 
work of some of the best architectural 
draughtsmen of the day, and the pub- 
lisher deserves every credit for the 
excellent typography and finish of the 
volumes. 

The introducticn consists of a brief sketch 
of the history of the later Renaissance, a 
title which the authors have adopted to 
denote the character of buildings erected 
between the years 1640 and 1800. The 
history of the Renaissance movement in 
English architecture has recently been ade- 
quately told in Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
scholarly work, and it was, therefore, the 
less necessary for the authors of these 
volumes to deal with it at length. Their 








introduction is concisely written, and brings 
out the leading characteristics of the later 
as distinguished from the earlier Renais- 
sance, which was to a large extent ex- 
perimental, and in much of it Gothic 
treatment of plan and structure was re- 
tained, and overlaid with details borrowed 
either from Italy direct or from Germany 
and the Low Countries. The simplicity of 
the later Renaissance work may to some 
extent be attributed to a reaction from the 
coarse and grotesque ornament, ignorantly 
applied, which too frequently characterized 
the earlier examples. In the mansions of 
Thorpe and his school we find, however, 
symmetrical planning and a certain unity of 
conception which to some extent led up to 
the more advanced, if less picturesque work 
of the later period. This striving after 
unity—“ the well-balanced design—a com- 
plete project, with every part rightly 
adjusted and with well-considered outline” 
—such are the aims of the later Renaissance 
as first interpreted by Inigo Jones, whose 
genius and knowledge of Italian architec- 
ture, acquired at first hand by travel, entirely 
changed the direction of architecture in 
England. It was fortunate that the English 
architects, through Jones, were so power- 
fully influenced by Palladio, the ablest 
architect of the late Italian Renaissance, 
whose works exhibit a fine perception of 
proportion and purity of detail in admirable 
contrast with the coarseness and extrava- 
gance of the barocco manner affected by 
many of his contemporaries. To Palladio’s 
influence we may attribute, to a considerable 
extent, the sobriety and restraint which 
distinguish the best English work of the 
Renaissance, though national character no 
doubt counts for much in the same 
direction. 


‘¢ Whatever the source or sources from which 
it may originally have been inspired, the work 
of the later Renaissance may justly claim to 
embody and present many of our national 
characteristics. The methods which prevail in 
it are thoroughly and carefully worked out in a 
distinctive manner, and though a grave and 
sober demeanour be reflected in English 
buildings, they yet possess a quiet, dignified 
charm, full of power and admirable restraint.” 


The authors admit, of course, that the 
methods developed during this period were 
subjected toabuses. Sowehavemuch dulland 
unimaginative work from inferior men, “ the 
extreme of heaviness produced by the pom- 
pous and exaggerated forms of Vanbrugh,” 
and the over-delicacy and smallness of detail 
affected by the brothers Adam. Still it was 
only during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that architecture degenerated into a 
mere academic reproduction of Roman and 
Greek examples, and the vitality and vigour 
which characterized the earlier work were 
crushed out by rules and a striving after 
‘* correctness.” 

The editors state in their preface that no 
attempt has been made to classify their 
illustrations or to arrange them in chrono- 
logical order. We cannot but think that 
the value of their work would have been 
very much increased if such an attempt had 
been made. As the exact dates of most of 
the principal examples are known and 


stated, and those of the smaller buildings 
can generally be fixed approximately, it 
i not have been difficult to adopt 
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a chronological arrangement which would 
have been most useful in illustrating the 
course of the development and decline of 
Renaissance architecture in England. The 
examples illustrated cover a wide field— 
ractically, indeed, the whole field of archi- 
tectural activity, with the large exception of 
ecclesiastical work, which is rather unfortu- 
nately excluded by the limitation of the 
scope of the work. The selection has been 
governed by the desire to illustrate the 
adaptability of the style to every purpose, 
large or smell, monumental or domestic. 
The editors do not claim that all the 
examples illustrated are worthy of imi- 
tation, and the notes which accompany the 
plates are not only descriptive, but also 
include thoughtful criticisms of design. 

Of the works of Inigo Jones, these volumes 
contain illustrations of the Banqueting Hall, 
Whitehall (1619-22), which is remarkable 
as the earliest building and at the same 
time one of the best designed in the new 
manner. The Queen’s House, Greenwich, 
completed in 1635, is an example of digni- 
fied effect obtained by excellent proportion 
and simple details. The south front of 
Wilton, which was designed by Inigo Jones 
after the fire of 1648, is perhaps rather over- 
praised, though the central feature is parti- 
cularly good. Of the two country houses 
attributed to Jones, Coleshill (1650) is an 
admirable example of the unbroken oblong 
plan, with great eaves cornice and hipped 
roof, which afterwards became such a 
favourite type, while Raynham (1636) has 
projecting wings at the ends, finished with 
“curly ” gables, reminiscent of earlier work, 
but treated with great refinement. A com- 
parison of the illustrations of these houses 
with those of Swateley (1630) and Kew 
Palace (1631) demonstrates the marvellously 
advanced character of Inigo Jones’s work. 
Three plates are devoted to the staircase of 
Ashburnham House, Westminster, probably 
designed by Jones and carried out by Webb 
between 1650 and 1660—a charming work, 
which the editors describe as ‘‘one of the 
greatest achievements of English architec- 
ture.’ The oblong plan and somewhat 
heavy exterior of Thorpe Hall, built by 
Webb in 1656, show the influence of his 
master, but lack the fine air of distinction 
which characterizes Inigo Jones’s work. 
Ashdown is a less interesting work by 
Webb. Abingdon Town Hall is a striking 
design of the same school, inspired by 
Jones, but not yet influenced by Wren. 

Many fine examples of Sir Christopher 
Wren are illustrated, though the scope of the 
book, we may remind readers, excludes all his 
ecclesiastical buildings. The masterly design 
of Greenwich Hospital perhaps shows to best 
advantage the large handling and monu- 
mental quality of Wren’s work, for, though 
several architects worked on it, the fine 
grouping is in the main due to him. The 
Same qualities characterize his work at 
Hampton Oourt, which is illustrated by a 
plan and several plates and sketches. Of his 
smaller domestic buildings, one of the best 
is the house in West Street, Chichester, 
which is illustrated by a photograph and 
geometrical elevation. A comparison of 
these is instructive, as showing how much 
better the building looks in actual execution 
than the geometrical drawing might lead 
one to expect. Christ’s Hospital is a good 
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example of Wren’s method of treating 
brickwork, and shows how fine an effect he 
could produce with the simplest materials. 

The architects who followed Wren are 
represented by illustrations of some of their 
best-known works, though it is but rarely 
that they rise to the high level which he 
attained. One of the finest houses illus- 
trated is Houghton, Norfolk, designed by 
Campbell and carried out by Ripley, who 
added the domes, which certainly improve 
the effect of the building. Hawksmoor is 
represented by the entrance to Queen’s 
College, Oxford; Kent by the west front 
of the Horse Guards; Vanbrugh by Castle 
Howard and the more interesting design 
of Seaton Delaval; and Gibbs by the Rad- 
cliffe Library, Oxford, and the Senate House 
at Cambridge. Of John Wood’s work at 
Bath we have a fragmoant of a Palladian 
design for a town house, and Prior Park 
with its magnificent approach. Somerset 
House, by Sir William Chambers, is one of 
the very finest cf the later specimens ; and 
his design, in spite of its academic ten- 
dency, is much purer and stronger than 
that of most of his contemporaries. 

The editors have ‘‘not always selected 
the largest or best-known works, but have, 
in many cases, given preference to obscure 
and smaller buildings, as being likely to 
prove of greater value to students of domestic 
work.’’ Certainly no apology is required 
for this preference, and few of those who 
have no great liking for the “‘ orders” and 
the ‘correctness’ which was too fre- 
quently the goal of the fashionable archi- 
tect’s ambition can resist the quiet charm 
and unaffected simplicity of such buildings 
as the Judge’s House, Salisbury, or the 
street houses at Stamford. Examples of 
dignified domestic interiors are illustrated 
by plans and details, as well as by photo- 
graphs, and the editors notice the employ- 
ment of Italian workmen on chimney-pieces 
designed by English architects inthe national 
manner. Some simple and refined shop- 
fronts stand in admirable contrast with the 
vulgarity and display of most modern work 
of this kind. Whether the tendency of 
present-day architecture to ‘“‘return to the 
principles which actuated Inigo Jones, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and their followers,” 
will indeed ‘bring about a purity and 
dignity in design, and that freshness and 
vitality which is the sign of a living art,” 
remains to be seen. In any case, these 
handsome volumes will serve an excellent 
purpose if they exert an influence towards 
‘‘an increased regard for proportion and 
a greater simplicity and refinement” in 
architectural design. 


‘n 








EDWARD ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 

Tuts sculptor, whose brilliant career cast a 
new light upon the art he most affected, though 
he practised painting likewise, was born at Isling- 
ton on July 27th, 1852, the son of a Londoner 
who followed commerce in the City. When he 
was very young he moved with his family to 
Blackheath, losing his father when he was 
barely twelve years old. The artist’s mother, 
who survives her distinguished son, found as 
soon as he left the Blackheath School, where he 
was educated, that his mind and energies were 
bent upon an artistic career, and, as he had 
already shown considerable promise, took him 
in 1870 to Belgium and placed him in the 
Royal Academy at Antwerp, which reckons Sir 





L. Alma Tadema among its famous living pupils. 
Like him, Onslow Ford was originally devoted 
to painting; but leaving Antwerp after two 
years of strenuous study and going to Munich, 
he entered the workshop of Prof. Wagmiiller, 
who was then the leading teacher in Germany 
and divided with the Ecole des Beaux- Arts, 
Paris, the honours of his profession. Under 
Wagmiiller’s advice the pupil abandoned 
painting, and devoted himself chiefly to art in 
marble and bronze. His solid and vividly 
executed landscapes exhibited at Burlington 
House in 1896 and 1899, as well as numerous 
studies of other kinds known to his friends, 
show, however, his powers in that mode of art. 

Before returning home Ford, being then barely 
twenty-one, married at Munich the third daughter 
of the Baron F. von Kreuzer, who survives 
him. With her he settled at Blackheath, and 
with a bust in marble of that lady, which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1875, he 
made his début in this country. In the following 
exhibition two busts confirmed the expectations 
which the previous one had raised, and compelled 
professional as well as general attention to every 
work which thenceforth left Ford’s hands. The 
number of these examples, all of which are more 
or less admirable, is very large, amounting, we 
are informed, to not fewer than 250, or even 
more. As we show below, they represent a large 
proportion of the distinguished persons of 
the time. Only Chantrey and Woolner have 
rivalled Ford in the latter respect, but neither 
of these masters excelled him in the former. 
Owing to his example, the use of terra-cotta in 
sculpture was much developed at the Academy 
exhibitions ; such a work was his ‘ Rev. New- 
man Hall,’ which in 1878 made a considerable 
impression. It was in a public competition in 
1881 that he, being then twenty-nine years of age, 
won the commission to execute the fine figure of 
Sir Rowland Hill, Ford’s first statue of public 
importance, which is now in the Royal Exchange 
(R.A. 1882). The School Board of London in 
this year commissioned him to carve the portrait 
of Sir C. Reed (now in the oftice of that body). 
It was the popularity of the subject, not less 
than the fineness of the work representing Sir 
Henry Irving as Hamlet, a seated and intensely 
expressive example, which was at Burlington 
House in 1883 and is now at the Guildhall, 
that greatly added to the reputation of the 
sculptor. Sir Henry bought this capital piece 
from Ford, and gave it to the City. It was 
in the same exhibition that his admirably 
searching whole-length standing portrait of 
Gladstone made a great impression. It com- 
petes as a likeness with Woolner’s famous bust 
of the same, which strikingly illustrates a 
different phase of the subject and a distinct 
form of sculptural art. The statue was executed 
for the City Liberal Club; the bust is at Cam- 
bridge. 

Commissions of importance now followed each 
other rapidly in Ford’s studio at Kensington, 
and among them was that for the statue of 
Archbishop Thomson of York, a work which 
succeeded where success is often greatly 
qualified. The beautiful composition called 
‘In Memoriam’ (R.A. 1885) was the first of 
Ford’s works of that nature which attracted 
notice. It was in 1886 that the charming and 
animated ‘Folly,’ a statuette in bronze, which 
the R.A.s bought with the Chantrey Fund (it is 
now at Millbank), illustrated a new phase of 
the sculptor’s efforts and won the suffrages of 
the critics. Hardly less excellent was the 
fine ‘Peace.’ The Royal Engineers secured 
for their mess-room at Chatham from our 
sculptor the noble and pathetic bust of General 
Gordon, which is now in a place of honour 
there, and is the first of Ford’s portraits of that 
commander. ‘The Singer,’ a bronze statuette 
(R.A. 1889), ranks with ‘ Folly,’ ‘ Echo,’ 
‘Gladness,’ ‘ Music’ (R.A. 1890), and ‘ Peace,’ 
works distinguished by grace, freshness, and 
fancy of a high and subtle nature. He success- 
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fully and with perfect taste applied, perhaps for 
the first time in modern England, enamels of 
divers colours, gold, and precious stones, to the 
resplendent figure of ‘The Singer.’ In 1889 
the Chatham Engineers went to Ford again, and 
he executed for them that memorable statue of 
Gordon, in an Oriental dress and mounted upon 
a fully caparisoned camel, which surprised the 
artistic world when, in 1890, the Academicians 
erected it in the courtyard at Burlington House. 
It is now on the Esplanade at Chatham. The 
Gordon Memorial Shield by Ford (1892) was 
given hy the Engineers to the general’s sister, 
and is a capital piece of goldsmith’s work, which 
effectually proved how thoroughly he under- 
stood the conditions of design when so applied. 
The Gordon cenotaph in Westminster Abbey is 
by him, and a specimen of another order. The 
fine bust of Mr. A. J. Balfour was at the 
Academy in 1892, a year when the life-size nude 
figure known as the ‘‘ Shelley Memorial,” which 
is now at University College, Oxford, was in 
the same place and much admired for its 
beautiful execution and poetic design. Lady 
Shelley, who employed Ford for this work, 
intended it for a site in Italy, but, some 
objections being urged to that, she offered it to 
Shelley’s college, where it now is. ‘Applause,’ 
a statue in bronze, followed in 1893, and was 
succeeded (1894) by the statue in marble of 
Gladstone. The Jowett Memorial for Balliol 
College (1897); Dr. Dale, for Birmingham ; 
‘Justice,’ a very impressive figure, part of the 
monument to the late Maharajah of Mysore ; and 
‘Knowledge,’ another part of the same, fol- 
lowed, and were succeeded by the large 


‘Memorial to Queen Victoria,’ which is at 
Manchester, and concludes the long list of the 
artist’s more ambitious works, with the excep- 
tion of the distinguished equestrian group of 
Lord Strathnairn, which, mounted upon its 
finely designed and lofty pedestal by the sculptor 
himself, is now at Knightsbridge. 


It was as a study for the memorial at Man- 
chester that, with the Queen’s sanction and 
constant aid, the famous bust of her late Majesty 
was executed. This profoundly studied and 
sympathetic reading is acknowledged to excel 
nearly every work of the kind. The illustrious 
lady declared that Ford was the only artist 
who really understood her face. She had three 
copies of the portrait made, one of which is now 
at Windsor, besides a limited number of smaller 
reproductions which she reserved to be used 
as special gifts. Further, she asked Ford to 
take from her a commission for a memorial 
of Charles I., to be erected in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor ; but she postponed the execu- 
tion of that work on account of the war in 
South Africa. Besides those already mentioned, 
busts were done by the artist of Millais, Huxley, 
Herbert Spencer, Sir L. A. Tadema, the Duke of 
Norfolk, Sir F. Bramwell, Sir G. Grey, Sir W. 
Agnew, and Messrs. Abbey, B. Riviere, Orchard- 
son, M. R. Corbet, Henschel, H. Herkomer, 
and Dagnan Bouveret. 

The artist was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, in the place of C. B. Birch, in 
1885 ; to the full membership of that body, in 
the place of Leighton, in 1895; and in July 
last, for his sculptures exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition, Foreign Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France. Among the works 
shown on this occasion were casts of the above- 
named Shelley Memorial, ‘ Echo,’ * The Singer,’ 
and ‘Applause.’ Ford was already the recipient 
of a silver medal for contributions, including 
‘Peace’ and ‘ Folly,’ to the Exhibition of 1889. 
Before the latter date he was only known in 
Paris by the bust of Gladstone, shown there in 
1883 ; thus the honours of the Institute were 
unusual as bestowed upon a _ comparative 
stranger. In London, besides the Academy, he 
had frequently contributed to the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, the Grosvenor Gallery (1878 till 1887), 
and the New Gallery (1888 till 1899). The whole 
of his output publicly seen amounts to 











about a hundred examples. But his energy 
did not stop here; his advice and aid 
were at the command of all his friends. 
When his distinguished brother sculptor 
Harry Bates died in 1898, Ford imme- 
diately undertook the superintendence of his 
workshops as well as the finishing of his com- 
missions. It is not wonderful that, working 
upon a constitution which was never very robust, 
such strenuous labours affected the artist’s 
generally good health so that it began to decline 
about a year ago. Still, until within a very few 
days of his death on December 23rd no appre- 
hensions were entertained of the fatal result 
due to an affection of the heart. A large 
assemblage of friends and artists of all grades 
attended Ford’s funeral in the cemetery at East 
Finchley on the 27th ult. 

Of the choice and noble qualities of the 
sculptor’s work there cannot be two opinions. 
Rarely in modern art do we find so much know- 
ledge, skill, care, and refinement combined and 
yet so fully varied as inthe marbles and bronzes 
we have been considering. Noone knew better 
than their author that the highest function of 
art is the cult of beauty not only in the ex- 
pression of fine thoughts and the exercise of 
poetic and pathetic design, but also in whatever 
pertains to the technique of sculpture in all 
its applications. The exquisite finish of his 
imaginative statues and_ statuettes leaves 
nothing to be desired in that respect. Where 
elegance and animation rule in them, nature 
was never forgotten nor any of her charms 
neglected in favour of a barren idealism, 
least of all anything of the academical sort, 
or pseudo-classic traditions, or those crudi- 
ties of the lower order which wilfully ex- 
hibit the accidents and defects of the human 
form. Mr. Ford’s work reminds one of the 
Florentines of the quattrocento and early 
cinquecento epochs, in whose marbles and 
terra-cottas elegance, vigorous conception, and 
exquisite execution are united and invariably 
based upon nature, not confounded with types 
which are but eccentric departures from the 
truth. In these works of his their lifelike cha- 
racter is manifest at a glance, and leaves nothing 
wanting that is sincere as well as animated and 
beautiful. No modern sculptor was happier 
than Ford as a likeness-taker, witness the busts 
of Mr. Briton Riviere, Huxley, Henschel, and 
Sir W. Agnew, which are absolutely lifelike 
and faithful. 





SIR JOSEPH NOEL PATON, 


A onc and honourable, though not very 
brilliant or original career came to an end 
suddenly through heart failure in the night of 
the 26th ult., when this venerable and popular 
painter, R.S.A., and King’s Limner for Scot- 
land died at his house in Edinburgh. Born at 
Dunfermline in 1821, he was one of the oldest 
survivors of what may be called the pre-Pre- 
Raphaelite epoch in art. It was a mistake, 
however, to class, as many critics did, his tech- 
nique—careful and laboriously skilful as it was 
—with that which the Brotherhood, his contem- 
poraries, favoured so strenuously. They were 
devoted to nature, but their education as 
painters, not less than the bent of their genius, 
compelled the study of passion and life. Paton 
turned to romantic themes, the legends of his 
country, the illustrating of costume, the paint- 
ing of ‘‘ moralities” and obscure allegories of a 
semi-religious, semi-sentimental order, while 
the chivalry of Scott was depicted by him with 
those conventions in which the more potent and 
original Maclise had clothed it. Technically, 
Paton’s work resembled Maclise’s in many of 
the inferior elements, but in variety, solidity, 
and brilliance it did not approach it ; while as 
to design, Paton could certainly not have pro- 
duced a picture equal to the ‘ Malvolio’ which 
is in the National Gallery. In their ‘‘ metallic” 
painting Paton and Maclise were alike 
unfortunate. 





Paton, after a brief trial of his father’s 
craft as a pattern designer and some artistic 
studies in the Edinburgh Academy in 1843, 
received most of his technical education in the 
schools of the Royal Academy, London, where 
he fell in with his lifelong friend Millais, and, 
like him, made his début while still very young, 
In 1844 he contributed to the Edinburgh 
Exhibition his first work, entitled ‘Ruth 
Gleaning.’ He was so well grounded in art 
that, sending a cartoon characteristically called 
‘The Spirit of Religion’ to Westminster Hall 
in 1845, he obtained one of the three premiums 
of 2001. each which were then awarded, 
Armitage and Sir John Tenniel won the other 
two. Ata further competition in 1847 he won 
the larger prize, 3001., with pictures of ‘ Christ 
bearing the Cross’ and ‘The Reconciliation of 
Oberon and Titania.’ ‘The Quarrel of Oberon 
and Titania,’ by him, was bought for 7001. by 
the Scottish Academy in 1847, and is now with 
its sequel in the Public Gallery at Edinburgh. 
In 1847, so rapid were Paton’s steps towards 
fortune, he was made an Associate of the Scottish 
Academy. In 1856 the fuller honours of that 
society fell to him. Ten years later he was 
appointed Her Majesty’s Limner for Scotland, 
and accepted knighthood at Windsor. In 
1878 the University of Edinburgh made him an 
LL.D., on account, it is said, of certain poems 
we mention below. 

From the days of his great success at West- 
minster up to recent times Paton sentfortha long 
processionof mostly large paintings, crowded with 
elaborate figures. The very titles of them 
suggest the direction of his impulses and the 
objects of his ambition. Their popularity was 
amazing, and so considerable that several of 
them were engraved at much cost and widely 
sold. On the whole, perhaps, that which 
may be called the most human, ‘ Home from 
the Crimea,’ was bought by her late Majesty. 
Queen Victoria likewise bought ‘The Good 
Shepherd,’ a highly respectable work in the 
style of religious art imported from Germany, 
and accepted at that time as a crowning piece of 
pious design. Besides these his most ambitious 
productions were ‘Thomas the Rhymer and 
the Queen of Fairyland,’ wherein gleams of 
poetry penetrated a base of commonplace ; 
‘Dante meditating the Episode of Francesca,’ 
which was more than commonly recondite 
(1852); ‘The Dead Lady’; ‘The Pursuit of 
Pleasure,’ a large and popular abstraction 
of an allegory that was engraved with great 
applause (1855); ‘Home,’ engraved, the pic- 
ture being bought by Queen Victoria (1856) ; 
‘In Memoriam’ (1858); ‘ Dawn’; ‘ Luther at 
Erfurt’; and ‘ The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,’ illus- 
trated in six pictures for the Association for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland, and 
engraved (1860). Three years later Paton 
illustrated for the Art Union of London ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ by a series of outlines in the 
manner of Retzsch, but conventionalized and 
tamed. We note also ‘Mors Janua Vite’; 
‘Faith and Reason,’ where the artist was at 
home ; ‘ Caliban listening to the Music,’ which 
evoked the drastic satire of Palgrave that the 
painter ‘‘was an example of the intellectual 
illusion which mistakes interest in an art fora 
power in it”; ‘Nickes the Soulless’; ‘The 
Bluidy Tryste,’ which we admire as the best of 
Paton’s sincere and sterling romances in art (it 
has something of Rossetti and Maclise, limited 
by the artist’s own conventions); ‘ Oskold 
and the Elle Maids’ (1874); ‘The Entomb- 
ment,’ ‘Gethsemane,’ ‘The Man of Sorrows,’ 
‘Thy Will be done!’ ‘In Die Malo,’ ‘ Ezekiel’s 
Vision’ (1893), ‘Puck,’ ‘By Still Waters,’ 
‘Queen Margaret reading the Gospel,’ ‘Satan 
watching the Sleep of Christ,’ ‘The Spirit of 
Twilight,’ and at least a score more, besides 
a certain number of portraits, numerous 
illustrations to books of poetry and legendary 
lore, as well as a series having for their subjects 
the ‘Prometheus Unbound’ of Shelley and the 
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‘Comus’ of Milton. The artist produced two 
volumes of verse, ‘Poems by a Painter ’ (1861) 
and ‘Spindrift ’ (1867), the latter of which had 
a qualitied success. Mr. Walter H. Paton, his 
younger brother, is a landscape painter of 
repute ; his sister Amelia is the widow of Mr. 
David A. Hill, a well-known painter of Edin- 
burgh, and herself distinguished there as a 
sculptor. Sir Noel Paton was, apart from his 
art, remarkable as an archzeologist of the old- 
fashioned type, a collector and highly accom- 
plished student of books and costume, especially 
of armour and weapons, the particular friend of 
many whose friendship was an honour, and 
kindly, upright, and chivalrous as a gentleman 
should be. Gossip used to say that his real 
Christian name was Neil, and his brother’s 
Waller, the alterations being made for the sake 
of euphony. 

His father, who died in 1874, was not 
only a pattern designer of some repute and 
an antiquary, but also for the last  thirty- 
five years of his life an ardent student 
and expounder of the writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. To this circumstance is attribut- 
able the fact that one of his son’s boyish efforts 
was an ideal portrait of the Swedish seer, which 
now hangs in the vestry of the Palace Gardens 
Terrace Church, Kensington, close to speci- 
mens of the work of that earlier Swedenborgian, 
John Flaxman. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue exhibition of six landscape painters at 
the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, is now open, and 
will be visible till the 31st. This is the seventh 
year of the exhibition. There has been one 
resignation, that of Mr. Hill, who has found the 
task of filling one-sixth of the wall space more 
than he can conscientiously do. His work will 
be missed, but his place, however, has been 
filled by Mr. Mark Fisher, who has for years 
been one of the leaders of the advanced school 
of landscape painters. The others, Mr. Allan, 
Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Peppercorn, Mr. Leslie 
Thomson, and Mr. Waterlow, exhibit as 
before. 

THE Society of Oil Painters were exhibiting 
their pictures to critics yesterday and to-day. 

Mr. Maurice Ranpatt’s new works will be 
shown at the Woodbury Gallery, New Bond 
Street, during this month. For several of his 
paintings and drawings he has utilized the Port 
of London, catching the sea and river craft 
under way, at anchor, unloading, or being towed 
by tugs in and out between a fleet of red-sailed 
barges as they float past Limehouse, Greenwich, 
Gravesend, or on the lower reaches of the 
Thames. The east and west coasts provide 
other pictures. 


Mr. Davin Law, the water-colour painter 
and etcher, died last Saturday at Worthing. 
Mr. Law was a Scotchman, and his best work 
in landscape was concerned with Scotch sub- 
jects. As an etcher he had been known for 
over twenty-five years, and perhaps reached a 
higher level of popularity than any of his con- 
temporaries. The record of his renderings of 
well-known pictures would be very lengthy. 


Unt the 8th inst., inclusive, there may 
be seen at the Britannia Studio, Caroline 
Street, Eaton Square, a large painted window 
executed by Mr. H. G. Murray from designs 
by Mr. John P. Seddon, and intended for the 
decoration of the English Chapel, Taormina, 
Sicily. 

THE obituary of the 28th ult. noticed the 
death, at the age of seventy-seven years, of Mr. 
Edward Henry Martineau, a member of the 
Institute of Architects, an architect of distinc- 
tion, and well known in London, the younger 
brother of Robert B. Martineau, who painted 
‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ which, the 
gift of the deceased architect, is one of the 





leading ornaments of the Millbank Gallery. The 
brothers were nephews of Miss Martineau. 

Tue New Year’s number of the Builder con- 
tains a view of the celebrated Maximilian tomb 
in the Church of the Holy Cross at Innsbruck, 
with separate drawings to a large scale of eight 
of the principal bronze figures, by Mr. A. C. 
Conrade. Among the other illustrations are a 
large drawing of the new Westminster Cathedral, 
by Mr. Curtis Green, and a view of ‘ Somerset 
House before the Thames Embankment,’ by Mr. 
W. Monk. 

Tue O.W. Paper and Arts Company has pro- 
duced a new mixture for oil-painting, which com- 
bines the advantages of poppy oil and copal 
varnish. It is very thin, almost colourless, and 
bears out the pigment satisfactorily. The one 
disappointment of the company has been its 
writing-paper, which, though recommended as a 
useful and ornamental present, yet constantly 
fails, when folded in two,to fit the envelope. It is 
also necessary to use Blackwood’s ink ; any other 
is liable to run or show through the paper, 
thereby damaging its otherwise unchallenged 
elegance. 

By arrangement with the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, the general meetings of 
the Hellenic Society will in future be held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at Bur- 
lington House. 
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THE WEEK. 
THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


THE opening meeting of the seventeenth 
annual conference of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians was held in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House on 
Tuesday morning. The Lord Mayor, Sir 
Joseph Dimsdale, M.P., presided, and in 
his opening speech welcomed the members 
and hoped that they would feel that in the 
City of London and its Corporation they 
had those who would always offer them 
sympathy and support in their undertakings. 
Dr. W. H. Cummings, chairman, gave an 
address on ‘Our Vocation,’ in which he 
exhorted musicians to lead diligent lives, 
and to endeavour by example and precept 
to promote the highest development of their 
art, and he supplemented this wise advice 
with the remark that ‘“‘their studies should 
not be confined to music alone, and espe- 
cially should not be restricted to the music of 
the day.” Music was formerly regarded 
as a frivolous amusement, and many 
instances might be quoted of celebrated 
composers whose parents, for this reason, 
strongly opposed their expressed desire to 
devote themselves to music. And this 
prejudice concerning a noble art was 
strengthened by the empty lives of most of 
its professors, and their empty minds so 
far as other subjects were concerned; 
while even of music they for the most part 
only knew how to sing, or handle more or 
less well some particular instrument. There 
have, of course, been many honourable 
exceptions ; of the rank and file of musicians 
this may, however, be regarded as true. 
Although matters have improved, so that 
the value of a general education for a musi- 
cian is largely recognized, the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Cummings is still of value. The 
prejudice has diminished, but it is not yet 
extinct ; and though musicians as a body 
are more cultured now than formerly, there 
still remains much to be done before they 





can be considered on a par wit members of 
various other learned professions. Thesecond 
piece of advice is one relating specially to 
music, yet the fact that so many musicians 
are almost entirely occupied with ‘‘the music 
of the day” proceeds from narrow-minded- 
ness, from ignorance of the evolution of 
their art; they have little inclination to 
study early phases of that evolution, and 
frequently not even sufficient musical know- 
ledge to appreciate and enjoy works which 
differ in form and character from those to 
which they are accustomed. 

On Tuesday afternoon Miss Margaret 
O’Hea read a paper at the Cecil Hotel 
meeting on‘ Results of the Modern School 
of Music.’ She deplored the present sad 
deterioration in taste and lamentable reduc- 
tion in the support given to good music; 
but there surely must have been many pre- 
sent who did not share her pessimistic views. 
Her paper ought to have been followed by 
another, entitled ‘ Audi Alteram Partem.’ 

In the evening an interesting concert was 
given, the programme consisting almost 
entirely of new works. First came a soundly 
written, clever, and pleasing symphonic 
piece by Mr. A. N. Wight. An ‘Ode to 
Victory,’ by Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, the 
composer of a promising symphonic poem, 
‘The Raven,’ produced at the Crystal 
Palace in 1900, was of mixed character; 
it contained many excellent, some dull, and 
a few commonplace pages. The work was, 
however, heard to disadvantage at the end 
of a long programme. A _ suite entitled 
‘The Chilterns,’ by Mr. Rutland Boughten, 
a pupil of Dr. Stanford at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, proved of exceptional 
strength and originality. The composer, 
when his talent is fully developed, ought to 
do great things. There was an excellent 
orchestra of sixty-six players under the 
intelligent and vigorous conductorship of 
Mr. Allen Gill. Songs were contributed by 
Madame Emily Squire and Mr. Watkin 
Mills. 

On Wednesday morning the chairman, 
Dr. H. A. Harding, read an admirable paper 
on ‘The Educational Value of Musical 
Examinations.’ He spoke of the constantly 
increasing demand for them, and pointed 
out the thorough, conscientious work to 
which they led, as one of many good results. 
He discussed several matters in which he 
thought there was room for improvement. 
One of these, and a most important one, 
concerned ill-judged questions tending to 
puzzle a candidate rather than to test his 
knowledge. Sir Frederick Bridge and Prof. 
E. Prout took part in the discussion. 








CORONATION MUSIC OF THE PAST. 


THE approaching coronation of King Eu- 
ward VII. and his Queen naturally suggests a 
retrospect of the past. The earliest instance of 
the coronation of « king by an ecclesiastic in 
Western Europe is said on gocd authority to be 
that of Aidan, King of Scotland, by St. Columba 
in Iona, a.p. 574, but not until more than a 
thousand years later does the musical portion of 
the service assume importance. There are some 
interesting references to it in various docu- 
ments and books ; on the whole, however, the 
record is a meagre one, until we reach the reign 
of Charles IT. 

In the ritual for Ethelred, a.p. 978, we read 
that when the king is in the abbey, ‘‘clerus hanc 
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decantet antiphonam duobus episcopis preecinen- 
tibus: ‘ Firmetur manus tua’”; and in that for 
Henry I., “chorus decantet antiphonam : 
‘Firmetur.’’’ Elmham in his ‘ Vita et Gesta 
Henrici Quinti, Anglorum Regis,’ in describ- 
ing the coronation of that monareh, refers, after 
the sacrament, to the ‘‘ Lituis aéra clangore 
rumpentibus,” also to ‘‘aliis quibuscunque 
exquisitis instrumentis musicis.” 

The only music mentioned by Holinshed in 
his picturesque description of the coronation 
of Henry VIII. is the fanfare of trumpets 
announcing the arrival of ‘‘the Duke of 
Buckingham, mounted upon a great courser, 
richlie trapped and imbroidered, and the lord 
steward in likewise on a horse trapped in cloth 
of gold,” bringing in their train the first course 
of the coronation banquet. In connexion with 
the pageants, however, we read how “‘ queristers 
of Paules plaied on viols and sung” ; also of 
** minstrels playing and singing.” 

In the detailed accounts of Elizabeth we 
hear of outdoor music only. As she went by 
water to the Tower preparatory to the usual 
progress through the City, she was escorted by 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, also by the 
citizens in their barges ; and we read especially 
of the ‘‘ bachellers barge ” with its ‘‘ great and 
pleasant melodie of instruments, which plaied 
in most sweet and heavenlie manner.” 

‘The service for Elizabeth’s coronation was 
celebrated in the Romish manner,” says Burney ; 
and Maskell states that ‘‘she was crowned 
according to the old rites, and with the celebra- 
tion of the Mass.” The anthem was not 
recognized until Elizabeth’s Injunctions grant- 
ing permission for the use of a ‘‘ hymn or such 
like song in churches.” The earliest record of 
the use of an anthem is supposed to be in 
Strype, who, in speaking of the Chapel Royal on 
Mid-Lent Sunday, 1560, says: ‘‘And Service 
concluded, a good Anthem was sung.” 


James I.—In a manuscript account of the 
coronation service, written in a hand which 
appears to be contemporary with the coronation, 
the singing of anthems is mentioned, but with- 
out details. In Prynne’s account are named 
** Behold, O Lord our Protector,” ‘‘ Let thy 
hand be strengthened,” ‘‘Sadock the priest,” 
and ‘‘ Be strong and of a good courage.” 

In the procession from the Tower to White- 
hall, which, owing to the plague, only took 
place in March after the coronation, there 
are some quaint allusions to music. We read 
how, ‘‘to delight the Queene with her owne- 
country musicke, nine trumpets and a kettle- 
drum did very sprightly and actively sound the 
Danish march.” Our present Queen may 
meet with a similar greeting, though pos- 
sibly with more modern scoring. Then men- 
tion is made of a song ‘‘ which, to a loude and 
excellent musicke, composed of violins, and 
another rare artificiall instrument, wherein, 
besides sundre severall sounds effused (all at one 
time), were also sensibly distinguisht the chirp- 
ings of birds, was by two Boyes, Choristers of 
Paule’s, delivered in sweete and ravishing 
voyce.”’ 


Charles I.—Thomas Tomkins (1586-1656), 
who in 1621 became one of the organists of the 
Chapel Royal, is mentioned in contemporary 
records as receiving forty shillings for composing 
‘*many songs against the coronation of Kinge 
Charles” ; this may refer partly or wholly to 
sacred music. In the collection of Tomkins’s 
sacred music published after his death, entitled 
‘Musica Sacra Deo et Ecclesize Anglicane,’ 
there is an ‘‘ O Lord, grant the king a long life,” 
described in the index as “the corcnation 
anthem.” In Warren’s edition of Boyce’s 
‘Cathedral Music,’ ‘‘ Be strong and of a good 
courage” is noted as ‘‘one of the coronation 
songs.” ‘Then there are in Harl. MS. 6346 the 
words of ‘‘ Zadok the priest ” and ‘‘ The king 
shall rejoice,” and against both is written the 
name of Tomkins. Only the two last-named are 





given intheactual volume from which Charles I. is 
said to have followed the service, but in one case, 
against the anthem ‘‘O hearken thou,” Sancroft 
wrote, ‘‘ orsome other Psalm.” Against another 
Laud, then Bishop of St. David’s, wrote (shortly 
before or shortly after the coronation), ‘* This 
Anthem was newlye appointed and made.” 


Charles II.—The ‘Dictionary of National | 
Biography ’ states that ‘‘at the corunation of 


Charles II. (April 23, 1661) Cooke wrote all , 
the special music.” In Rees’s ‘Encyclopedia’ 
we read, too, that ‘‘ Cooke wrote the coronation 
anthem, according to Anthony Wood, for 
Charles II. A hymn in four parts composed by 
him is likewise said to have been performed in 
the chapel of St. George at Windsor, by order | 
of the sovereign, on April 17, 1661.” Henry 
Cooke was educated in the Chapel Royal of | 
Charles I. ; on the breaking out of civil war he | 
joined the king’s army, and obtained a captain’s | 


| ** Zadok the priest.” 


| voice of my calling.” 


| commission. After the Restoration he became 


‘composer of the king’s private music for 
voices.” In the Harl. MS. 6346 his name js 
marked against ‘‘ Behold, O God our de. 
fender.” And Henry Lawes, as noted in 
‘Clifford’s Divine Services,’ wrote the anthem 
Thus we can account for 
two of the five anthems mentioned in Baker’ 
‘Chronicle’ as having formed part of the 
service. The other three were ‘‘I was glad,” 
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‘Let thy hand,” and ‘‘O hearken unto the 
Pepys and Evelyn, by 
the way, were both present at the coronation. 
The former, in referring to the proclamation, 
says: ‘* But so great a noise that I could male 
but little of the musique ; indeed, it was lost to 
everybody.” And the latter speaks of ‘‘ rare 


/ music with lutes, viols, trumpets, organs, and 


voices.” , 
Although the information respecting the 
coronation service is not very full, there is 
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something of interest to say about the music 

erformed as the king went from the Tower 
to Whitehall on the preceding day (April 22nd, 
1661). There was a band of eight and another 
of six, at ‘‘Chrouched Friers” and Aldgate 
respectively, which received the king ‘‘ with 
musick.” Then at the Naval Arch near the 
Exchange, on the east side, was ‘“ Winde- 
Musicke consisting of six persons,’ and on two 
balconies within the arch ‘‘ Winde-Musick con- 
sisting of twelve Persons”; while ‘‘on the 
West-Gallery were placed six Trumpets.” 

Now in ‘The Relation of His Majestie’s 
Entertainment Passing through the City of 
London to his Coronation,’ by John Ogilby, 
printed by Tho. Roycroft in 1661, we read: 
“‘The Principal Parts of the Musick, by His 
Majestie’s Servants : All Composed by Matthew 
Lock, Esq; Composer in Ordinary to His 
Majesty.” Also in the preface to Boyce’s 
‘Cathedral Music ’ (1778) we find it stated that 
‘‘the Music for the King’s Entry was of his 
[Locke's] Composition.” 

The facsimile opposite shows one of the pieces 
of music written for that entertainment. There 
are in addition an Ayre, the first section of a 
Courante, a movement without title, and a 
Saraband. They are in a folio volume of music, 
the greater part composed and written by Locke 
himself ; and every page in his own hand bears, 
like the one above, his initials M. L. This 
volume has the royal arms on the cover. 
Part-books (five in number) belonging to Dr. 
W. H. Cummings contain the Ayre, marked 
as Almond; the Courante mentioned above, 
complete ; a Saraband, different from the one 
in score; another Almond and Courante ; and 
the commencement of a third Almond; 
every movement signed ‘‘ Mr. Locke.” These 
part-books also belonged to the king. 

The cornet was the predecessor of the haut- 
boy, and in good hands appears to have been a 
sweet as well as powerful instrument. The 
sackbut was a trumpet with a slide, like the 
trombone. In the procession from Westminster 
Hall to the Abbey, up to the time of George IIL., 
figured the sackbut players, also those of the 
courtal, or of the double courtal, an obsolete 
instrument of the bassoon kind. In Busby’s 
‘Complete Dictionary of Music’ it is written 
courtaut, and said to be derived from the French 
court. 


James II.—Two great composers wrote music 
for the coronation of this king, Dr. Blow and 
Henry Purcell. The former, a pupil of Capt. 
Henry Cooke, became organist of Westminster 
Abbey in 1669, and of the Chapel Royal in 
1676 ; but in 1680 he resigned the former post 
in favour of his pupil Purcell, resuming 
office after the death of the latter in 1695, and 
holding it until his death in 1708. On his 
monument in Westminster Abbey is written 
that he was ‘‘master to the famous Henry 
Purcell.” For the coronation Blow wrote the 
anthems ‘‘ Behold, O God our Defender,” and 
‘*God spake sometimes in visions” (Harl. MS. 
33,289). In the same volume there is also ‘‘ Let 
thy hand be strengthened,” possibly also com- 
posed for the coronation. Purcell contributed 
the first anthem, ‘‘I was glad,” and the last 
(after the crowning of the queen), ‘*My heart 
is inditing.” 

William and Mary.—Although Purcell was 
organist at the coronation, nothing definite seems 
to be known about the music. Sir Frederick 
Bridge is of opinion that Purcell’s anthem 
‘* Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem,” performed at 
the bicentenary festival of 1895, was written for 
this occasion. Then, again, the Blow anthem 
mentioned above (‘‘ Let thy hand’’) may have 
been performed. 


Anne.—Here also information is meagre. 
William Turner’s ‘‘The queen shall rejoice ” 
and Jeremiah Clarke’s ‘‘ Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem,” are the only two anthems of which 
we can find mention, and our authorities are 





Harl. MS. 7341 and Warren’s edition of Boyce’s 
‘Cathedral Music.’ Turner (1651-1740), fellow- 
chorister of Blow under Capt. Cooke, was a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal. Clarke (d. 1707) 
became joint-organist (with Croft) of the Chapel 
Royal in 1704. He studied under Blow. 


George I.—The only information we can find 
is that Croft’s anthem ‘‘ The Lord is a sun and 
shield” was performed. Dr. William Croft 
(1677-1727) succeeded Blow in 1708 as organist 
of Westminster Abbey; his appointment to the 
Chapel Royal he had, as mentioned above, 
received four years previously. His death 
has been attributed to an illness contracted 
at the coronation of George II. ; he died, how- 
ever, nearly two months before that event. In 
the account of the ceremony published in 1715 
by order of W. Hawkins, Esq., King of Arms 
of all Ireland, we read that the choir ‘‘sung 
this Anthem, with several sorts of Instrumental 
Musick, as a Solemn Conclusion of the 
Coronation.” 


George II.—Handel composed the coronation 
anthems for this monarch. They were ‘‘ Zadok 
the priest,” ‘‘ Let thy hand be strengthened,” 
‘The king shall rejoice,” and ‘‘ My heart is 
inditing a good matter.” In the account of the 
coronation published by order of Ulster King 
of Arms at Dublin there is no mention of ‘‘ Let 
thy hand,” but in a contemporary German 
account published at Hanover this anthem is 
said to have been performed in its prescribed 
place. Dr. Crotch, in his edition of the Handel 
‘Coronation Anthems,’ however, decides, on the 
authority of the Dublin official version, that it 
was omitted. Dr. Chrysander, on the other 
hand, thinks it highly probable that the Dublin 
description was prepared before the coronation 
took place, and that the anthem ‘ Praise 
the Lord, O Jerusalem,” put in place of 
‘‘Let thy hand,” may have been one which 
had been performed on previous occasions. 
With regard to this second Handel] anthem, 
‘*Let thy hand be strengthened,” Dr. Chry- 
sander, in his preface to the German Handel 
Society’s ‘Coronation Anthems,’ says: ‘ Bei 
dem aus dem 89. Ps. entnommenen ‘Let thy 
hand be strengthened’ hat er [Handel] die 
Schriftstelle nicht angemerkt.” In his ‘G. F. 
Hiindel’ (vol. ii. p. 170) Chrysander, however, 
puts Psalm Ixxxix. 14-15 against it. But 
though the meaning is practically the same, 
Handel’s words are not those of the Psalm 
quoted. Whence dothey come? The earliest 
use of them which we can trace is in the 
coronation service of Charles I. (1626). The 
words are almost the same as those of the 
Septuagint (in the translation of Sir Lancelot 
Charles Lee Brenton, 1844). We also find them 
in ‘The Book of Psalms, translated from the 
Latin Vulgate,’ a ‘‘ Revised Edition of the 
Douay Version” (1876), though not in the 
Douay Bible itself (1610). 


George III.—In Warren’s edition of Boyce’s 
‘Cathedral Music’ Boyce is said to have com- 
posed eight coronation anthems, and in the 
catalogue (furnished by Mr. T. W. Taphouse) 
of that composer’s manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, as given in an article, ‘Dr. Boyce,’ in 
the Musical Times of July last, signed ‘‘F, G, E.,” 
are mentioned ‘‘The king shall rejoice,” ‘‘ Praise 
the Lord, O Jerusalem,” ‘‘The Lord is a sun,” 
‘My heart is inditing,” and ‘‘ Behold, O God,” 
as ‘presumably by Dr. Boyce.” It is also 
stated that ‘‘the table of contents in a few of 
the volumes shows that the original music for 
the service was cut down to about half the pro- 
jected length.” In a memoir of Dr. Boyce in 
the Novello edition (1849) of Boyce’s ‘ Cathedral 
Music’ we read: ‘‘ He [Boyce] declined writing 
an anthem on the occasion of his present 
Majesty’s Coronation [George III.], to the 
words ‘Zadock the priest,’ alledging that it 
would be presumption in him to attempt it after 
Mr. Handel. His excuse was accepted, and he 
made one to other words, which was performed.” 





George 1V.—The new music was composed by 
Thomas Attwood and William Knyvett. The 
former, born in 1765, studied at Vienna under 
Mozart, who held a high opinion of his talent. 
In 1796 he was appointed composer to the 
Chapel Royal. The anthem ‘‘I was glad,” 
which he wrote for the coronation of this king, 
is one of his best compositions. Knyvett 
(b. 1779) was appointed composer to the Chapel 
Royal in 1802, and his contribution was ‘‘ The 
king shall rejoice.” Handel’s ‘‘ Zadok the 
priest” and Kent’s ‘‘ Blessed be Thou, Lord 
God of Israel,” and Boyce’s ‘Te Deum,’ com- 
posed for the coronation of George III., were 
sung. 

William IV.—Attwood and Knyvett again 
wrote the new music: the former, ‘‘O Lord, 
grant the king” (in the opening symphony 
of which ‘ Rule, Britannia,’ is introduced), and 
the latter, “ The king shall rejoice.” Handel’s 
‘* Zadok the priest” was sung, and, after the 
crowning of the queen, his “ Hallelujah ” chorus. 


Victoria.—Of the coronation music connected 
with our late Queen little need be said. 
The new music was by Sir George Smart and 
William Knyvett. The former wrote the 
‘Sanctus’ and Communion responses to the 
Commandments, and the latter the anthem 
‘¢ This is the day the Lord hath made.” These 
works were severely criticized at the time. The 
Spectator spoke of them as constituting a ‘‘libal 
on the state of art in this country.” Attwood 
had commenced an anthem when death overtook 
him—the coronation took place on June 25th, 
1838, but he died on March 3lst. We have 
tried to obtain the title of this anthem. Through 
the kindness of Mr. F. G. Edwards a letter has 
been received from Mr. A. W. Attwood, grand- 
son of the composer. He writes that the heir, 
‘*Carew Attwood, now ranching in Southern 
Texas, I fear destroyed whatever music there 
was packed away before the family vacated the 
Rectory [Framlingham, Suffolk].” Handel’s 
‘*Zadok the priest” and ‘‘The queen shall 
rejoice”’ were performed, as also the ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah ” and the ‘Occasional’ Overture of that 
master by way of conclusion. 








Busical Gossiy. 


Hic opinions are expressed in the German 
papers concerning Dr. Elgar's ‘ Dream of Geron- 
tius,’ recently performed, as mentioned last. 
week in these columns, at Diisseldorf. The 
Kélnische Zeitung speaks of the deep impression 
created by the work, and believes that many 
performances of it will be given in Germany. 
It may be mentioned that the excellent German 
version of Newman’s yoem is by Prof. Buths, 
conductor of the Diisseldorf society. 


Mr. E. H. Lemare, the distinguished 
crganist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, is 
successor of the late F. Archer as organist to 
the Carnegie Music Hall in Pittsburg, U.S. 
He leaves London this month. 


WE learn that Miss Ilona Eibenschiitz, the 
well-known pianist, is about to be married to 
Herr Karl Derenburg. 


THE papers and extensive correspondence of 
the distinguished archeologist Karl August 
Bottiger, who died in 1833, are in the royal 
public library of Dresden, Among them are 
a letter from Weber to Bottiger, with whom he 
was on friendly terms, concerning the Klop- 
stock festival of 1824, at which Weber con- 
ducted, among other things, the ‘ Eroica’ Sym- 
phony ; a letter written to Béttiger by Kam- 
mermusikus Fiirstenau, who accompanied the 
composer to London in 1826, concerning the 
production of ‘Oberon’ at Covent Garden on 
April 12th of that year; a touching letter from 
Weber’s widow, dated June 3rd (a mistake, evi- 
dently, for July 3rd, as Weber only died in the 
night of June 4th), to Béttiger; and, finally, a 
letter (July 3rd) from Fiirstenau, who was still 
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in London, to Béttiger. In this last letter occurs 
the following passage :— 

“The cantata which Weber sent to the king 

[George 1V.] has met with the same fate which 
attends al! sendings to persons in high places with- 
out previous consent, and any answer is scarcely to 
be expected. Beethoven met with the same expe- 
rience here [i.¢., with his ‘Wellingtons Sieg’ in 
1818}. I know that while Herr v. Weber was still 
alive Sir George Smart made many inquiries about 
it, but in vain.” 
These interesting letters have been published by 
Herr Ludwig Schmidt in the December number 
of the Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musik- 
Gesellschaft. 

A coop biographical notice of the late 
Eugéne Sauzay, from the pen of M. Georges 
Guéroult, has been privately printed. Sauzay 
was an able violinist, and he wrote an interesting 
book on the quartets of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. He is said to have left memoirs of 
his art-career, which extended over sixty years. 

Two 16mo volumes, entitled ‘Storia della 
Musica,’ from the pen of Signor Alfredo Unter- 
steiner, have just been published by the Hoepli 
firm at Milan. M. A. Pougin, in Le Ménestrel 
of December 29th, speaks in high terms of the 
work, although he thinks the silence respecting 
Barbieri, Arrieta, Caballero, and other modern 
Spanish composers, somewhat contemptuous. 
In the new ‘ Diccionario Biographico de Musicos 
Portuguezes,’ by Ernesto Vieira, there is a long 
notice of Barbieri, who is described as ‘‘ the 
inspired author of ‘Jugar com Fuego’ and 
‘Diablo en el Poder.’” The first, a comic opera, 
was produced at Madrid in 1851; the second, a 
zarzuela, in the same city in 1856. Although a 
Spaniard, he is mentioned in this dictionary on 
account of his connexion with some classical 
concerts at Lisbon. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

_ Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 

Mon. Mr. Hayden Coftin’s Concert, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
_ Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Tcrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Wap Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

Tuvrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Fri. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 

Sar. Saturday Popular Concert, 3, 8t James’s Hall. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 





Sun. 








DRAMA 


we 


The Liars: an Original Comedy in Four Acts. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
To the rapidly enlarging series of printed plays 
of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has been added 
‘The Liars,’ the most readable and entertaining 
of all. This piece represents, so far as comedy 
is concerned, the high-water mark of Mr. 
Jones’s achievement, no other piece—not even 
*The Case of Rebellious Susan,’ which most 
nearly approaches it—revealing observation 
equally fine and characterization equally bril- 
liant. Pleasant enough in itself, the task of 
perusal becomes a veritable delight to those who 
can recall the first cast, which, in its class, was 
perfect. The ordeal of criticism has been safely 
passed, and nothing moreremainsto be said except 
that the play, as now published, has a right to 
rank as literature. We regret to say that the 
work is rather carelessly printed. On p. 10 the 
last speech of Coke is a hopeless imbroglio, 
Coke, at one point, turns and addresses himself, 
then links his arm in his own, and finally takes 
himself off at opening. It is probable that for 
Coke we should, in one or two cases, read Sir 
Christopher Deering ; but this is conjecture, or 
is at least reached by the process of exhaustion. 
This is not the only mistake of the kind, though 
it is the most important that we have dis- 
covered. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Drury Lane has had this Christmas a 
monopoly of pantomime, so far as the West- 
End houses are concerned. The spectacle pro- 
vided is of lavish beauty. As a designer of cos- 





tumes, Signor Comelli has known no equal, and 
the scenes with which the first and second 
portions of the entertainment conclude are of 
ravishing grace. Nothing approximate to the1a 
has been seen elsewhere. This is satisfactory 
so far as it goes, and is sufficient to estab- 
lish the fortunes of the house. The manage- 
ment will, however, make another step in 
advance when, instead of entrusting operatic 
airs and sentimental ballads to trained vocalists, 
it gives us once more bright songs and sparkling 
effervescent dances from young actresses with a 
delight in their occupation. It is difficult to feel 
interest in Selim and Fatima in the hands in 
which these characters now are. We want the 
genuine Prince Prettyman and the laughing 
light-hearted Princess, and not people who 
emulate, as it may be supposed, performances in 
comic opera. The general opinion was that the 
spectacle was inspiriting and the story dull. This 
impression was due in part to the fact that 
Mr. Herbert Campbell and Mr. Dan Leno had 
not felt their feet. A few cheerful songs and 
brisk dances by the young lovers would soon 
put a new complexion upon the whole. 

THE beginning of the dramatic reason, as 
distinguished from that of Christmas entertain- 
ments, synchronizes with the New Year. 
Wednesday, the 1st inst., saw the production at 
the Duke of York’s of the ‘ Twin Sister ’; Thurs- 
day, that at the Haymarket of ‘Frocks and 
Frills’; and to-night witnesses the reopening of 
the Criterion with ‘ The Sequel’ and ‘A Pair of 
Spectacles.’ Tuesday next will see the revival 
at the St. James’s of the ‘Importance of being 
Earnest.’ 


THE new play of Anthony Hope in prepara- 
tion at the Garrick is said to be a modern 
comedy of manners with a substratum of 
politics. 

‘THE WILDERNESS’ of Mr. H. V. Esmond is 
withdrawn to-night at the St. James’s. Mr. 
Alexander reappeared as Sir Harry and Miss 
Eva Moore as Mabel Vaughan. Mr. Lyall 
Swete was Joseph Trevor. 


In the American scene in which, at Wynd- 
ham’s, the action begins of ‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,’ a prominent picture presents what seems 
to be his juvenile lordship in front of a wicket 
with a cricket bat in his hands. It is not a 
matter of much consequence, but Lord Fauntle- 
roy says: ‘‘I never saw cricket...... but Mr. 
Hobbs took me several times to see base-ball.” 
The experiment of having the part played by a 
boy is more successful than might have been 
anticipated. 


‘L’Inconnve,’ a sparkling three-act farce of 
M. Paul Garault, is the latest novelty at the 
Palais Royal, at which house it has enjoyed a 
success, 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. E.—J. M.—W. D. A.—received. 
A. J. M.—Many thanks. 

M. K.—Not required. 

C. F. R.—Searching for this. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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application. 





2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British | 
Official Records. By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 


bridge. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. 


HANDBOOKS OF THE GREAT 
CRAFTSMEN. 


Illustrated Monographs, Biographical and Critical, 


on the Great Craftsmen and Works of 
Ancient and Modern Times, 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 
Editor of the ‘‘ Great Masters ” Series. 
Imperial 16mo, with numerous I]lustrations, 
5s. net each. 


The PAVEMENT MASTERS | 


of SIENA. By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. 
[ Ready. 


PETER VISCHER. By Cecil 


HEADLAM. [ Ready. 


The IVORY WORKERS of the 


MIDDLE AGES, By A. M.CUST. [Shortly 


Others to follow. 





6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full 


Index, 


A HISTORY of MODERN 


EUROPE, from the Fall of Corstantinople, 
By THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D, Third | 
Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of 
the Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR HAS. 
Church, 


SALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Oxford. [ Vols. V. and VI, Shortly. 


Small 4to, 17. 1s. net. 


The TOWER of LONDON. In 

By 
LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, 
F.S.A. With 38 Photogravures and 16 Half- { 


Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor Times, 


Tone Illustrations, 


Vol. II, STUART and HANOVERIAN TIMES, 
[Jn the press. 


Small 4to, 14s, net. 


LIVES and LEGENDS of the 


EVANGELISTS, APOSTLES, and other 


EARLY SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL 


With 49 Illustrations, including a Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece. 


Small 4to, 15s, net. 


LORENZO LOTTO. An Essay 


By BERN- 


in Constructive Art Criticism. 
HARD BERENSON. Second Edition, Revised 


With 64 Illustrations, including many Pictures 


which have never before been reproduced, 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure 
[Bell's “Great Masters” Series. 


Frontispiece. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
best gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1900. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 
historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 

Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 





THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 
3d. THE 15s. 


WEEKLY. (; ARDENERS YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


ua CHRONICLE. reo 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 
EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s,; Six Months, 7g. 6d.; Three Months, 3s, 9d.; post 
free. All Foreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.0.0. to be made 
payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove. Cheques should be crossed 


‘¢ DRUMMOND,” 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 


May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Userun.”—A thenceum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTESs AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERTIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 


** Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Ercutu Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 
King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—Genuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- 
place—Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick 
Barbarossa’ss Adventures— Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mres. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword | 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- | 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling’s | 
Monument—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De | 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ — 
‘Rattlin the Reefer’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- | 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by | 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike ’—Gladstone | 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the | 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— | 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un-| 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- | 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Francis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
during the Commonwealth—“Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss | 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking ”—Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broomn— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—‘ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street’””— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—aAlternative, its Misuse—‘ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari— Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Orests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 
Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras ’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in Eragland—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book LIllus- 
trations. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishcpric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
“Ave, Cesar, morituri te salutant”—‘“Beati possidentes ”— 
“Bos locutus est ’’—“Cane Decane, canis”—“ Civis Romanus 


sum ”—“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 
salva res est” — “Exceptio probat regulam”—‘“‘ Fiat experi- 


mentum in corpore vili”—‘“ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Oaorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES : :—Mercian Origins—Jubilee of the ‘ Leisure Hour ’—Kipling in 
America—* Rather ’’—Romney and the Royal Academy—Jews and 
Patriotism—Black "Bottles for Wine—“ Fadge. 


QUERIES :—Fpitaph at Cliffe—Tontine—Weeks’s Museum—Crispe— 
Beau Brummel and BR. d’Aurevilly—Knocker Family—Brandon, 
Executioner—Musicians’ Company of the City of London—Arms of 
Dutch East India Company—Fourth Duke of Grafton—St. Briavel 
—Painted Tiles—Warlow Family—Oldest Borough in England— 
Morgan of Arkstone—Rey. J. ‘Taunton—Impey—Bishops’ Signa- 
tures—“ Knevel ’’—‘ L’Art de Précher,’ 1683—Lowndes Motto—Gee 
Family—Pearls a Cure for Corns. 

REPLIES :— Pins in Drinking Vessels — Staunton, Worcestershire— 
Castor-Uil Piant—Horn Dancers—Mapx Gaelic—‘‘God speed you 
and the beadle”—‘‘Shimmozzel”—Dickensiana: Mrs. Gamp— 
Barbara Johnston—Orchestra er Orchestre—Pomeroys of Devon— 
Crossing Knives and Forks—Barras—birthplace of Beaconstield— 
Harvest Kell—Surnames derived from French Towns—‘‘ Spatch- 
cock ’’—Fire kept BKurning—Comic Dialogue Sermon— Arms of 
Scotland — Beaulieu as a Place-name — “ Outrider ’’ — Dissington 
Family— Bottled Ale: its Invention. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Wilkins’s ‘Caroline the Illustrious ’—Burke’s 
‘ Peerage and Baronetage "— Reviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 28 contains :— 


NOTES :—The West Bourne—‘ Leisure Hour’ Jubilee—Snuff-taking— 
Petosiris and Ptolemy—Black Armlet as Mourning—“ Poor soul,”’ 
a Drink—Monosyilables in Literary Cee ee 
Ghost-word — Zoar Chapel, Southwar' m — Compulsory 
Costume for Jews and Christians— Children and Phonetics— 
Dickens and Westland Marston—Hawson Oak and Greek Cross— 
H. Chamberlen the Younger—Rev. R. Hooker. 


QUERIES :—Borrow’s ‘ Zincali’—Richard I.—Charles V. on European 
nguages—Cossen or Cosen—Shelley’s Cottage at Lynmouth— 
Hymnbook at Horsham—Order of Buftaloes—‘'‘The books are all 
open ’—Burial Service read over a Rail—Bronze Coin—London 
M.P.s—Fire at Iiminster—Lord Beaulieu’s Pictures at Ditton Park 
—Parentage of Cesar Borgia—Christie Family—‘ Oh, life so short!” 
—‘ Exoner ’’—Seven—Signature of Duke of Cambridge— Hammond 

and Roe. 


REPLIES :— William the Conqueror’s Half Brothers and Sisters—HKruce 
and Burns—Author of col Sah cks -‘‘Halsh ”—Curious Epitaph 
—H. 8. Conway —‘‘ Panshon tea, ea! of the Bicycle— 
“Gentle shepherd, tell me Swhere ”—* Pra ‘The Mitre—Youthful 

{.P.s— English Détenus— Rime on award VIL —“Omnium 
therum ’’—Cork Leg—Byrom’s Epigram—Lords Lieutenant— Wife 
of Capt. Morris—Sarten—The Duchy of Berwick. 


NOTES ON RBOOKS:—Rankin’s ‘The Marquis d’Argenson and 
Richard II.’ — Wills’s ‘Florentine Heraldry’ — Baillie’s ‘The 
Oriental Club and Hanover Square’—‘The Clergy Directory and 
Parish Guide "—‘ Whitaker's Almanack.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 21 contains :— 


NOTES :—Desborough Portraits and 1 ES oe th pee a at 
Bibliography — Christmas Customs — “ Bra’ ” — “Jetsa 
‘Lagan "—Jewish aye ae of Tolerance— Portraits by Dante 
—‘‘As mad as a tup ”— undy—Proof-reading and Mistakes— 
Burial of a Suicide—Sav ille- Faucit Family. 


QUERIES :~Majolican HKacini on Uld Churches — Vancouver — Kin- 
borough as a Female Christian Name—Pedigree Forms—Lewis 
Ken—First Christmas Card—Heraldic—Lyly—‘ Ullig "=Christmas 
in Manx—Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford—Inwood—“ High-falut- 
ing ’’—Keyvs to Novels—‘ Palatine’s Daughter ’—-Lady Louisa Stuart 

—‘‘Mine host of the Tabard’’—Cross near Builth—Ince. 


REPLIES :—Obelisk at St Peter’s—Motto on Venetian Coin—Knife- 
board of an Omnibus—‘‘ Ask nothing } maree | ves me, Sweet ’’—Sir John 

Fryer— Ancient Boats —‘* Wa; —‘ Byron’s tomb” 
Armada Quotation—‘ Castle of Kilgobben = Tanhow Coffee- houses— 
Napoleon’s Last Years—‘‘ Fairy Tales—‘‘ Play the goat”—‘ Kell” 
or ‘‘ Keld””—Needle Pedlars—Staunton—Cuckland—Song Ww anted— 
Renzo Tramaglino—Spanish Bibliophile—Crosdill—‘‘ Week-end "’— 
*« There is a day in spring ’’—St. Teilo—Spider-Eating— Green Crise 
—Caster-Oil Plant—Sweeny Todd—Sir I. cota, oem aH da of 
Lord Beaconsfield—‘ The Tempest’ Anagram—‘ Ben —Paris 
Catacombs—Havre de Griece—Thurlow and Gratton Strawie berry 
Leaves—Greek Pronunciation—Prisoners of War—Clock and Watch 
Figures—‘‘ Parver alley.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Nichols’s ‘ Epistles of Erasmus ’—‘ Les Portraits 
de |’ Enfant ’—‘ Northern Genealogist.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for DECEMBER 14 contains :— 


NOTES :—Raskish Books—‘ Bucks” syle “Good Fellows” in 1778— 


Shakspeariana—‘‘ Bore” or ‘ Koar”— ‘Tobias Whitaker—Mer- 
chants of Lukes— Mary Queen of Seats Bible~Freaks of Nature— 
London Street Cry, “Any bad shillings?” — ‘‘ Notarikon ” — 


“Almost quite” 
Spectateur.’ 


QUERIES :—“ Odour of sanctity "—‘Odium theologicum ”—Massey, 
Vicar of Kendal, 1645-50—Lectern in Durham Cathedral—Cure by 
the Hand of a Corpse—The Youthful Year—Stowe Missal—Source 
of Quotation—Lady Mary Tudor—Crolly Family—Irish Badges— 
“‘ Nose and nosatame’’—‘‘ Lucky as a calling duck ’’— Barbara John- 
ston—Claymore—S. G. Irvine—Denham, Laird of Wishiels—Arms 
ba Commission of Sewers—Earliest Auction of Landed Pro- 

rty—The Coming Coronation—President Adams—Portraits of 
Early Lord Mayors. 


REPLIES : — Whittington and his Cat—“Yeleping” the Church— 
Birthday Cake with Candles—‘ Electrocute ”"—St. Kilda—Architect’s 
Name Wanted—West-Countrymen’s ‘Tails-Chocolate—James the 
Deacon and Aysgarth — Docklow — William Noye — Borrow’s 
«Romany Rye ’—Private Printing Press— Bae Pul pit—“ Conserya- 
tive ’’—Godmothers of Queen Elizabeth —“‘ To bacco : Pirogue ’’— 
A Ladle—‘: When Adam first sate down on grass ’’—Dorothy Cecil 
—hibliography of the Bicycle—Political Pamphlets and Big Sales— 
St. Teta ee pee Lillo, and Home—“ Alright” 
= All right—The Mitre—Snow-feathers — —Demon Repentant—News- 
paper Errors. 


NOTES ON BROOKS :—Foster’s ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms —Skeat’s 
‘Works of Chaucer’—Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’—Ramaswami 
Raju’ 's ‘ Indian Fables ‘—‘ English Catalogue of Books ’—‘ Library ’ 
— Photogranis.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 


«Verbatim as possible | i» — + yablettes can 


Published by JOHN OC, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





THE ATHENZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


The ATHENAUM for December 28 contains Articles on 

The ROYAL NAVY. 

FENELON and his CIRCLE. 

LORD DE TABLEY’S POETRY. 

HISTORICAL MSS. of BEVERLEY. 

The GREAT PERSIAN WAR. 

The CHARM of the DESERT. 

NEW NOVELS:—St. Nazarius; The Gold Stealers; The Princess 
Cynthia; Quincy Adams Sawyer; Circumstance; Westerfelt; 
Ardnarigh. 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE, 

TRANSLATIONS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sailor and Jesuit; A New Guide to Italy; 
John Howard ; From a Middlesex Garden; The Family of Lyon; 
German Study of Burns; Burke; Mr. George Wyndham’s Christ- 
mas Kook ; The Edinburgh Waverley. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AS DAY; “BOOKS WANTED”; The TEXT of CHARLES 
LAMB; ‘The ‘bok SALES of 1901 ; The OLD ENGLISH DATING 
of VESPERTINAL EVENTS; A LOST TRACT of MILTON’S 
EMENDATIONS of COLERIDGE and MILTON 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Dr. Hopkinson’s Scientific Papers; Primitive Man; ‘The 
French Stonehenge ; Tolstoy's Astronomy ; Anthropological Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Giovanni Segantini ; Mr. Gibson's Widow and her 
Friends ; Les Portraits de I’ Enfant; Towns of the Zuiderzee; The 
Art of Illustration ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Stratton’s Mendelssohn ; 
Gossip; Performances Next We 

DRAMA :—King Lear ; The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare ; Gossip. 


eee Pianists and Violinists ; 


The ATHEN 424UM for December 21 contains Articles on 

LIFE of W. W. HUNTER. 

A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. 

DR. CREIGHTON’S CHARGES and ADDRESSES. 

The ‘TRAVELS of MR. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

LOUIS XV. and the JACOBITES. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Bourgeois; 
Peter, a Parasite; Great Lowlands ; Dumb; 
Cure; Asa Falling Star. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

TALES of ADVENTURE, 

RECENT VERSE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Mr. Birrell’s Miseellanies ; A good School 
Story; A French View of the War, with Map of De Wet’s Raids ; 
Keprints; Lord Rosebery's Policy; Miss Kepplier on Cats; Mr. 
Fitchett on the Indian Mutiny; M. Georges Claretie’s First Book. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

— Mey gina and HOME RULE; MONUMENT to SHAK- 

SPEA at WEIMAR; EDW. ARD JOHN TKEL AWNY: A 
GREAT BUILDER of the OLD THREE-DECKER; “ COKE’ “ 
*“ BOOKS WANTED”; SALE 

ALso— 


The House Divided; Penance ; 
The Case and the 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Victoria Seer of Worcestershire; Societies ; 
Meeting Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—James Northcote’s Conversations; New Pictures at 
the Nationai Gallery; Notes from Rome; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Elijah’; Mr. Arthur Chappell’s Farewell Coneert; Dr 
Chrysander and Handel; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Barry Sullivan ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for December 14 contains Articles on 

The WORKS of KYD. 

MADAME KECAMIER and her FRIENDS. 

PROF. KNIGHT’S PHILOSOPHIC ESSAYS. 

The WALES of GLENDOWER, 

NEW NOVELS :—The Making of a Marchioness ; The First Men in 
the Moon; Sons of the Sword; The Usurper; The Failure of 
Success ; Onl a Nigger ; Captain *Bluitt, A Man or Iron; The Fall 
of Lord Paddockslea ; ‘the Diary ofa Freshman. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—More Letters of Edward FitzGerald; Mr. 
Furniss and his Caricatures; The Open-air Boy; A Study of 
pas Two War Books; British East Africa; A Selection of 
Newman 

List ord ‘NEW BOOKS. 

OBITUARY of F. W. ROBINSON; BARING the HEAD; E. J. W. 
GIBB; EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY ; SALES. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The W orld’s History ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossi 

FINE AKTS : :—Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures ; Sales ; Goss 

MUSIC :—Symphony Concert; M. Kocian’s Violin Recital ; 
Quartet coeeres Gossip; ‘Performances Next We 
RAMA :—Gossip. 


sip 
Kruse 


The ATHENA UM for December 7 contains Articles on 


LETTERS of JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

MR. WELLS'S ANTICIPATIONS. 

SOME NEW LIGHT on MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 

The HELLENISTIC AGE 

NEW NOVELS: :—The Fiery Dawn ; The Firebrand ; A Modern Antzus ; 
A Fool's Year; Three Men of Mark ; A Banker's Love Story; An 
Island Inte: rlude ; Tatty; The Greatest of These ; Men »v. Devils. 

SPANISH Bees TURE. 

BOOKS for GIR 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Dreams and their Meanings; Life of Sir 
William Sk he i Mr. Paul on Gladstone ; A Doctor in Khaki ; 

hevalier on Himself; Reprints. 
LIST of NEW 


PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER; ‘SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT’; 
The GAELIC LEAGUE and the INTERMEDIATE BOARD; 
SALE; “ BOOKS eats bee ok 

Lso— 


Lamb Illustrated ; 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—British Serpents; Bird paler I The Royal Society; 
Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gos: 

FINE ARTS :—Botticelli ; Bettona ; ‘aes Go: 

MUSIC :—Popular Concert ; Recitals by Miss _— Davies, Herr 
Backhaus, and Miss Tora Hwass ; Songs of Erin; Dr. John Blow ; 
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“CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Cuartes Reape. A New Edition. [Illustrated by 16 Photogravure and 84 Half- 
“© Tone Illustrations by Matt. B. Hewerdine. Sniall 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 7” 
nA most sumptuous edition...... A finer copy than this could not be desired...... The illustrations show great artistic power.’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married?” Crown 











bv0, cloth, 3s. 6d. “This trio is charmingly analyzed...... It is essentially a book for the home.’ *— Echo. 
The a POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait in each Volume. 2 vols. Arn 8vo, 
SIX-SHILLING «NOVELS. 
The GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arvo_p Bennert, (Jan, 9. 
JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN. By Harry Linpsay, Author of ‘ Methodist Idylls.’ [Jan. 16, 
A BLOW OVER THE HEART. By Rozsert Macnray. [ Shortly. 
The OLD BANK. By Wiu14M WestiLL. [ Shortly. 
The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 Illustrations by Frep. PEGRaM. [Shortly, 
FAN FITZGERALD. By H. A. Hinxsoy. [ Shortly. 
The SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W. Hornunc. [Shortly. 


A STUMBLE by the WAY. By L. T. Means, Author of ‘ The Diary of a Doctor.’ 


* Brightly and pleasantly written.’’—Scotsman. 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By D. Curistie Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat.’ 


“* A curiously fascinating book.’’—Star. 


DUMB. - By thé Hon. Mrs. Watrer R. D, Forbes. 


** Holds the interest of the reader from first to last.” —Glasgow Herald. 


The TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACHLAND. By Berrram Mirrorp, Author of ‘ The Gun-runner,’ &e. 


“ A full, adventurous story.”—Bookman, 


The PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. Smic:, Author of ‘ The Yellow Danger,’ &c. 


** Vigorous, daring, and original in conception.’’—Speaker. 


The LOVER’S PROGRESS. Told by Himsetr, and “ Dedicated to all who Love.” 


“Tf Mr. Clement Scott, Mr. G. R. Sims, and the late G. A. Sala had collaborated upon an imaginary autobiography......some such book would, we fancy, have been the —. 


th m. 
A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harotp Brypioss, Author of ‘ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju.’ a 


** An able and attractive novel.”—Literary World. 


The CANKERWORM: being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. By Grorce MANVILLE Fenn. 


‘*There is very little in it that the fascinated reader is likely to skip.” —Daily Telegraph. 


A FIGHT to a FINISH. By FiLorence Warpen. 


**A breezily thrilling story.”—Literature. 


The HOUSE on the SCAR. By Berrua THomas. Seconp Epirion. 


** Abundantly clever.””—Ladies’ Field. 


The WEALTH of MALLERSTANG. By Atcernon GissiNG. 


“A powerful story.”—Court Circular. 


THREE MEN of MARK. By Saran Tyrier. 


~** Sarah Tytler can be depended upon to give us always good and original work.’’—Lady’s Pictoriul. 


ONLY.A° NIGGER. By Epmunp Mircue tL, Author of ‘ The Lone Star Rush,’ &e. 


** Recalls Du Boisgobey at his best...... The story carries the reader along like a cataract.’’—Literature. 


TALES of a DYING RACE. By Atrrep A. Grace. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘*Mr. Grace has done for the New Zealand that is passing away very much what Mr. Bret Harte did for California, and what Mr. Kipling did for the India that abides; that is to 


say, he has done exceedingly well.’’"—Academy. 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 


HIS MASTERPIECE. By EMILE ZoLA. Edited by E. A. VizerTetty. | The JOY of LIFE. By EmiLE Zoua. Edited by E, A, VIZETELLY, 
shortly. i 
A BLIND MARRIAGE, By Guonce R. Suis. Oe eee ee wanna ReaAae. 
TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. With 6 Illustrations by Stoney Pacer, | ANDROMEDA. By Roserr Bucuan.n, 
“ 
The INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 2y Hesseer| AS A WATCH in the eG ay ene eae PRAED. 
COMPTC PHILIP WINWOOD. By R. NEILSON STEPHENS. With 6 I)lustrations, 
THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon fine thin paper. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By CHar.es READE. The DEEMSTER. By Hatt CAINE, 


« IT. is. NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Rozert Lovis Stevenson. 


[Shortly. 
FAMILIAR. STUDIES of MEN AND BOOKS. By Rozszrt | UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Tuomas Harpy. 


[ Shortly. 
NEW SERIES OF TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs, 
HIS OWN GHOST. By D. CuristIz Murray. [shorty. { ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER. By Wattzr Bzsanr. 


PLOTTERS of PARIS. By Epmunp Mircue.t. IN A HOLLOW of the HILLS. By Bret Harre. 
eee eee. _ By Brace Wensum. The WATERS of EDERA. By Oviva. 


DORA MYRL, the LADY DETECTIVE. By McD. Bovx1y, K.C. | 
The LADY from NOWHERE. By Ferevus Hume. 
VINCENT TRILL, of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. By [ne LONDON’S HEART. By Grorce R. Sims. 


DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. ss aa JOAN, the CURATE. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin's, ies Dane, W.C. 
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